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INTERNATICNSL MILITARY TRIBUNAL FOR THE FAR EAST 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, et al} 


AYFIDAVIT OF 


- vs - TOJO, Hideki 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


ARAKI, Sadao, et al 


I, TOJO, Hideki, having been sworn on oath, here- 


by depose as follows: 


1. I was born in Tokyo in 1884, and from 1905 
to 1944 served as an army officer, vrogressing step 
by step from Cadet to Esicnale strictly according to the 
rules regarding promotion on the usual seniority basis, 
and subject to all the regulations of the Japanese 
Army pertaining to my profession. I had no parti- 
cipation in politics whatsoever until July 1940, 
when, upon the formation of the Second KONOYE C4binet, 
on 22 July, 1940, I was appointed Minister of War, 
(my rank at that time being Lieutenant General) and I 
was again selected for that portfolio in the Third 
KONOYE Cabinet, dating from 18 July 1941. On 18 
October 1941 I received the Imperial Mandate to form a 
Cabiret and accepted, as ary loyal subject would have | 
done, holding at the outset the portfolios of Prime 
Minister, War Minister and Home Minister concurrentlye 
(I was promoted to the rank of full General as of that 
date.) On 17 February 1942 I was relieved of the 


portfolio of Home Minister but subsequently held the 
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portfolios s° Forclsm Minister, Minister of Education, 
Minister of Commerce and starters and Minister for 
Munitions, In February 1944, I was appointed Chief 

of the Army General Staff. With the resignation en 
bloc of my cabinet on 22 July 1944 1 was relieved of 
all public office and placed on the reserve list, 
Since that date I have held no public position of any 
description, Jl was placed in a place of political 
responsibility on 22 July 1940 and, ironically, 
relieved by chance on the same date, 22 July, four 


years laters 


2. 1 shall testify concerning those matters 
which took place during the period I held positions of 
political responsibility, and which I believe are 
pertinent to and of informative value to this Tri- 
bunal, I wish to emphasize at this point that 
whenever I employ the terms, “of responsibility", 
or, “when I was in a position of responsibility", 
in the subsequent paragraphs, and in my interrogations, 
I mean that those events or actions referred to fell 
within my administrative jurisdiction, and, con- 
sequently, 1 was in the position of being answerable 
for them politically, but at no time do these terms 
when used by me admit of fee legal or criminal 


responsibility. 


3. There is just one point involving the period 
prior to July 1940 which may require explanation, and 
that is, the telegram of 9 June 1937 (Ex. 672). I 
do not deny that 1 dispatched the telegram as Chief 


of Staff of the Kwantung Army to the Vice-Minister of 


pire e ioe 
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War and Vice-Chicf of General Staff. However, the 





text of that telegram as stated on page 104 of Prose- 


cution document 0003 is obscure and is in a sense 


downright distorted. The Prosecution says that my 


words were “in reference to operations for the war 
against the U.S.S.R.", but the text of thst telegram 


actually read "from the point of view of military 


preparations efainst Soviet Russia." 


| The author of thst Summary, also, proceeds on the 
supposition tha‘ I used the phrase "deliver a blow 
against China by attacking Nanking", but in reality the 


language used in the above telegram is "deliver a blow 


first of all upon the Nanking regime". (The above cor- 








ee 


| rections are b»sed on the transletion used by the Prose- 





cution when it introduced this telegram into evidence 


so the false or mistaken accusations surprise me.) 


This telesram was dispatched by the Chief of 
Steff of the Kwantung Army, who had the responsibility 
of protecting Manchukuo against a goviet attack and 
preserving peace and order in Manchuria. The fact 
that it had not been communicated by the Commander 
of the Kwantung Army to either the War Minister or the 
Chief of the Army General Staff shows that it had no 
Substantial political importance, but wes merely in 
the nature of a liaison affair between subordinate 


officials. 


At thet time an active anti-Japanese movement was 
Sweeping over all China; in the Peiping-Tientsin area, 


especially, the menace of the Chinese Communist Party, 
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which publiciy profussed to fight against Japan, and 
the intrigues of these Chinese Communists and other 
Anti-Japanese Groups had become so intense that the 
Japanese residents in the area were exposed to imminent 
danger, and assaults on their lives and properties 
were expected momentarily. It was judged, therefore, 
thet if the condition was not relieved a recurrence 

of such incidents as Tsinan (1928) Nanking (1928) 

and Shanghai (1932) ~would be inevitable, resulting in 
Subsequent unrest ond disordsr in Manchuria. The 
Kwantung Army, which shouldered the burden of de- 
fending Manchukuo against Soviet invasion, could not 
stand idly by and permit such an unstable state of 
affairs to ensue at its rear, and it, therefore, 
desired to ameliorate this abnormal and unstable situ- 


ation. 


Our paramount hope was for a final, peaceful 
settlement with China, but it was also considzred as 
& prerequisite to such a peaceful settlement that 
China should first abandon its policy of an anti- 
Japanese movement. To attain this purpose, in the 
event of provocation, it was thought necessary at 
that time to deal a blow to the Nanking regime or to ex- 
ert pressure through an increased armament on our side. 
Mere appeasement, it was felt, would only aggravate the 
Chinese, and this view of the Kwantung Army was communi- 
cated in my name according to the ordinary official pro- 


cedure e 


But whether this suggestion should or should not 
be adopted was entirely up to the Central Authorities, 
the Army General Staff and the Wer Ministry, who would 
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decide the issue after a very thoroughinvestigation 
into the current situation. As a matter of fact, the 
Central Authorities did not adopt this suggestion. 
The LukuochienIncident (7 July 1937) had nothing 

to do with this proposal; the absolutely passive 
attitude on the part of the Japanese Central Authori- 
ties at the beginning of the Incident proves this 


allegation beyond any reasonable doubt, 


FORMATION OF THE SECOMD KONOYE CABINIT AND THE INTERN- 
AL AN? EXTERNAL SITUATION AT THAT TIME 


4. I shall continue my testimony now with cer- 
tain pertinent facts connected with the formation of 
the Second KONOYE Cabinet, at which time I first held 
a position of political responsibility. About one 
month previous to that administrative change, June 

1940, I was on an official tour in Manchuria, 
inspecting manoeuvers in my capacity as Insnector 
General of the Army Air Force. On the 17th of July 
I received orders from the War Minister to report to 
Tokyo and accordingly left from the Mukden Air Field 
arriving at Tachikawa Air Field Tokyo at 9:40 P.M, 
on the 18th, after making one stop-over at Heijo en 
route, I immediately visited the official residence 
of the Minister of War and received reports concerning 
the circumstances relative to the fall of the previous 
Cabinet, and was informed also thet the Emperor had 
ordered Prince KONOYE to form the succeeding Cabinet 
and thet I was recommended as the candidate for War 


Minister. The impression I received on that occasion 
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was that Premier-designate Prince KONOYE was approach- 
ing the formation of the new Cabinet with the utmost 
circumspection. Thst is to say, I understood that he 


aS concerned especially with the basic national policy 





which this country should pursue in the future, 

laying particulsr emphasis on obtaining a closer con- 
nection between the Army and the Navy, proper coor- 
dination of the Supreme Command and the Administration 
of the Government, snd similarly related problems, 4 
all in view of the fact that the country was then in | 


the midst of the China Incident, 


5. That evening, I received a summons fraa 


Premier-designate KONOYE, and on the following day 
(19 July) at 3 P.M. I called on him at his private 
residence at Ogikubo, Suginami Ward, Tokyo. There were 


present at this meeting Prince KONOYE, Navy Minister ae 





Zengo Yoshida, Foreign Minister candidate Yosuke 
MATSUOKA and myself. No notes of the proceedings were | 
taken as it was essentially a private meeting assembled | 
for the purpose of reeching sone agreement of opinion 

concerning national defense, diplomacy, internal 

administration and the like. This is the meeting 

which later wes referred $9 populariy.astho “Ogi kuhbo 

Confcrencee" Tho Premicr-designate proposed thet in 

view of the past course of events, the national »yolicy 

hereafter should emphasize the solution of the China 

Incident, for which purpose, among others, it was 

essential that the relations between the Supreme 

Command and the Government should be better coordinat- 


ed, and, further, that there should be a closer harmony 
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between the Army and the Navy. All present expressed 
complete agreement with these propositions and pro- af 
mised to do their best in that direction. Some 
practical politicsl problems were also taken up, and 
under this heading the following policies were dis- 
cussed: the renovation of the domestic political 
organizations in view of the current trends in domestic 
and foreien affsirs, expediting the solution of the 
China Incident, diplomatic innovation, the perfection 
of national defense, and other pertinent matters, 
Although I do not remember all the details under dis- 
cussion at this meeting, tne essentials formed the 
neucleus of what was later presented as the “outline 
of basic national policy" and agreed upon by the 
Cabinet. No conditional reservations were made by 

the Army or the Navy in joining the Cabinet, although 
I did express my personal wish thet the solution of 
the China Incident be accelerated and that plans 

for national defense be perfected. The meeting ended 
on a general agreement of opinion but no particular 
decisions were made on national policy. There was no 
discussion regarding the selection of cabinet members, 
this being left entirely to Prince KONOYE, and we 
others merely receivec reports from him as to the out- 
come. The statement by the Prosecution, therefore, 
thet "an authoritative foreizn policy program" was de- 
cided upon at this meeting (I.P.S, Doc, 0003) is en- 
tirely without foundation, The selection of Cabinet 
members by Prince KONOYE was completed in due Nias 


and the Imperial Investiture ceremony of the new 


Cabinet took place at 8 P.M. 22 July, 
Ga TS ts 
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As War ane I considered three principles 
for my future course of action: (1) To exert unstint- 
ed effort toward the solution of the China Incident, 
(2) To establish rigorous control over the internal 
discipline of the Army, and, (3) To work for closor 
coordination between the Supreme Command and the 


Government, end betwoen the Army and tho Navy. 


6, 1+ is nocessary at this point to touch upon 
the prevailing aspects of domestic and foreign affairs, 
In the first Cee the China Incident had been un- 
interrupted for three years without any signs in sight 
of a solution, with Amcrican and British aid to 
Chungking becoming more end more intensificd. This 
Support presented the chief obstacle to the conclusion 
of the China Incident, and we could not but con- 
template it with dscep concern. In the second place, 
the war in Huroce had, sinoc its outbreak, brought 
ebout serious repercussions to the world in gencral. 
The European powers who had interests in Hast Asia, 
namely Frence and the Netherlands, had dropped out of 
the field of battle. With Britain in a critical 
position, the possibility of Smerica sntering the 
war beceme more end more apparent. In that event 
there was imminent danger of the var spresding to 
East Asia, and it was vital, therefore, that Japon 
take some active measures to prepare for thrt con- 
tingency. Inthe third place, the cconomic strangu- 
lation of Jcpan by Amcrica and Britain was inercesing 
in severity with cach passing day. Thus we were con- 
fronted by all these grave disturbances in addition 
to the difficult problem of China, 

ies 
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Coming now to domestic affairs. First of all, 
the proposal concerning a new political order advo- 
cated by Prince KONOYE appeared to be supported by 
the whole nation. The various political parties and 
factions were in sympathy with the movoment, and of 
their own volition dissolved themselves or they were 
in the process of dissolution, Then, secondly, 
in the field of oconomic and political thought the 
concept of & new order was fest gathering momentum, 
while in the third place, with each new form of pressure 
against us by America, Britain, and other nations, 
public opinion was gradually swinging away from liberal 


ism towards nationalism. 
TWO FUNDAMENTAL NATIONAL POLICIES 


7. Undsr these circumstances, two important 
national policics were decided unon soon after the 
formation of the Csbinet. One was the "Outline of the 
Basic National Policy" (Bx. 541, R. 6271 and Ex. 1297, 
R. 11714) decided by the Cabinet Mceting of 26 July 
1940. The second was the decision of the Liaison 
Conference entitled "Gist of Main Points in Regerd to 
Dealing with the Situation to Meet the Change in World 
Conditions" dated 27 July 1940. (Ex. 1310, Re 11794) 

I participated in both of these decisions in my capa- 
city as War Minister. The essence of these national 
policies were categorically, two. First, to settle 
the China Incident with all speed in order to insure 
Stability in Hast Asia. Second, with reference 


to the pressure from AMerica and Britain, to avoid war 
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while presorving tha sovereignty and self-cxistence of 


this country. 


The foremost aspiration of the new Cabinet was 
to establish an enduring peace and a higher degree of 
prosperity in the Far East, and its second national 
responsibility was to maintain the independence and 
safety of Jenan with a proper and adeguate national 


defense. 


These national policies did not cm template 
in the slightest degree territorial ambitions and 
economic monopoly, nor did those persons formulating 
them even dream of acquiring control or domination of 


the whole world or any portion of it. 


AS a new member of the cabinet, these pressing 
problems seemed to me to be paramount of solution, and 
my clear duty was to assist to the best of my ability. 
Thet I had any preconccived notion or plan for aggression 
is entirely without foundation, and so far as I know 


no member of that Cabinet held any such belicf, 


8. The "Outline of the Basic National Policy" 
was drafted by the Planning Board along ideas suggested 
by Premier KONOYE, and was made to serve as the basis 
for the domestic policy of Japan. There were three 
essential points: (1) renovation of the domestic or- 
ganization, (2) solution of the China situation, and 
(3) perfecting national defense. On the first reante 
thet of renovating the domestic organization, there 
was some discussion in the Cabinet on educational 
and economic matters, but in the end it was decided 
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‘ 


as set fortu in the final text. On the second point, 


the solution of the China Incident, there was complete 
unanimity of opinion to the effect thst the entire 
resources of the country should be concentrated towards 
this objective, Also, with respect to practicsl methods, 
on this point coordination of civil edministration with 
the Supreme Command was most particulsrilv stressed. 

On the third point, of perfecting national defense, 

the view was oxpressed that the promotion of self- 
sufficiency in do-.wstic industries and the acquisi-~ 
tion of basic resouvces should be effected in order 

to counter-act the economic pressure of America and 
Britain, With respect to the New Order in Greater 

Hast ssia, there was no perticular discuccion on that 
occasion since this project had besn previously onnun- 
ciated by Premier KONOYE, ‘The intorprstation of 

the phrasc, "the lofty ideal of Hakko Ichiu on which 


2 


the Empire is founded" anpneering in the item of the 


be 


"hasic policy": (R, 6272 and 11,715) was in its purest 
morsl connotation, thet is to sey, universel peece 
founded on moral justica, As to the Tripertite 
Alliance, if I remember correctly, no definite opinion 
wes proposed by anv mamber eat the time, but it was un- 
animously agreod thet in vicw of the current situ- 


ation it was nocessery to formulats a morc flexible 


foreign policy, 


9. The "Gist of Main Points in Regard to 
peeling with the Situation toMeet theC hanges in the 
World Conditions" was, as I recall, presented by 


the Supreme Command, and was approved by the Liaison 
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Conference on 27 July, There were two fundamental 
points in this "Gist" (1) wavs and means for settling 
the China Incident, and (2) the measures for settling 
tho problems in the southern region. In the delibera- 
tions over the "Gist", four major issues were dis- 


cussed, which were as follows: 


ae Rolations with Germany and Italy. View- 
ed from the aspects relative to the solution of the 
China Incident and changes in the international situ- 
ation, there was an urgent necessity to extricate 
Japan from world isolation and place her in an im- 
pregnable position. It was reasoned th: t in view of 
the consistent attitude taken by America and Britain 
throughout the China Incident, that Japan should 
make soe attempt to join hands with Germany and 
Itely, and arrive also at an understanding with the 
Soviet Union without rsegerd to the previous course 
of events. At thet stage there was no thought of 
proceeding to the extent of a tripartite treaty of 
alliance with Germany and Italy but merely to aim at 
a closer political connection with these two coun- 
tries, There was some argument also favoring a 
drastic improvement in the relations with the Soviet 


Union, 


b. Improvement of Japanese~American Rela- 


tions. All the memsers were deeply concerned with 
what effect the joining of hands with Gormany end Italy 
would have on Janan.se-American relations. Premier 
KONOYE, being fully conscious of the firm wishes of 
the Emperor thet Japan should elways be on the most 


aes 
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friendly terms with America and Britain, was most 
prudent on this point, believing that friendly rela- 
tions with these two countries was extremely eSsential 
to the ultimate solution of the China Tee 
However, Foreign Minister MATSUOK4 insisted that in 
view of the markedly unfriendly attitude evidenced 
by America and Britain since the ‘lashington Con- 
ference thet there was only one policy left for 
Japan to follow and thet was to take a firm ettitude 
towards both. Mr. MATSUOKA held the view that war 
between Japan end America would result in the 
destruction of the world, and hence every effort 
should be made to prevent this occurencs, and for 
thet reason it was essential to improve the rela- 
tions between the two countries, which in turn could 
be accomplished only by Janen taking e resolute 
position. The members decided to entrust the Foreign 
Minister with the responsibility of drawing up a 


practical plan of action. 


ec. Policy vis-a-vis China. With respect 
to China, it was docided to prevent assistance to 
Chiang Kai-shsk and eliminate hostile elements, 
This strategy was edopted because the reasons for the 
delay in the solution of the China Incident were 


thought to be, first, Chungking's underestimatso of 


Japan's national strength, and, second, active assistance 


to Chiang Kei-shck by third powers. It was there- 
fore absolutcly necessery that the suprlv route bee 
tween America and Britzin end Chieng's Regime be 


severcde 
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d.. Tie Problem of the Southern Region. 
The strengthening of national defense against the Soviet 
Union, and the establishment of a self-sufficient 

nation were two absolutely essential problems facing 
Janan at that tite. The sbstacles blocking the accomp- 
lishment of these crucial objectives wore (1) the 

China Incident snd (2) pressure from America and 

tain. With particular reference to the second 
obstacle, the controlling fector to be borne in mind 

was that Japan relied upon Americe and Britain for 

the major portion of her imports of essontial materials. 
Once these were cut off the very existencs of the 

nation was endrngcred. Consequently this »oroblem 

was viewed with the utmost concern in conjunction 

with the solution of the China Incident. It «:s be- 
lieved thet this critical problem could be solved 

only bv perfccting the state of self-sufficiency through 
the importation of essential materials from the 

Southern Region. However, since the China Incident 

was still in progress, Japan desired sbove all else 


to exclude friction wlth third povers, 


To summarize. At the time the decision on the 
above "Gist" was made, there was no thought whatso- 
ever of wer against America and Britain, but it was 
feared thet rogerdless of Japan’s wishes on this 


point hostile action by force of arms by America and 


Britein was © possirility,. 
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TRIPARTITE PACT 


10. I shall next proceed to testify on the 
events leading up to the signing of the Tripartite 
Pact, asIunderstood them, Foreign Minister 
MATSUOKS was in complete charge of all negotiations 
leading up to the signing of the tresty, and my 
participation was merely in my capacity as War Min- 
ister. The decision as to national policy, as pre- 
viously described, was releted to the two major basic 
national policies of the Second KONOYE Cabinet. That 
is to say, the conclusion of the treaty falls under 
th:t section of the "Outline of the Basic National 
Policy" which stipulated that in formulating Japan's 
foreign policy attention will be focussed upon a 
successful scttlement of the China affair, while 
constructive and flexible measures will be adopted 
(R. 6273) and para. 4 of the "Gist of Main Points" 
which specifies the strengthening of political ties 
with Germany andItaly. (R. 11,795) The true motive 
for strengthening the political tics with Germany and 
Italy is as testified by me under sub-heading (a) 


of paragraph 9 of this affidavit. 


Discussions concerning this move had been go- 
ing on privately before the establishment of the 
Second KONOYE Cabinet, and it began to assume tengible 
form with the arrival of Herr Heinrich Stahmer 
sometime following the inauguration of that cabinet. 
It must be added thst there was opvosition to the pro- 
position. Navy Minister Yoshida resigned because 
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of poor heelth but it cannot be said that that was 
the only reason. On 4 September a four Minister 
Conference was held at the official residence of the. 
Prime Minister with the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
ma mecoes the Vice Minister of Navy, acting for the 
Navy Meneses: and myself attending. Foreign Min- 
ister MATSUOKA submitted for discussion, without 
previous notice, the subject of strengthening the 
Japan-Germeny-I tely eae and proposed that the 

three powers should cooperate mutually towerds the ob- 
jective of establishing a new order in Europe and 
Asia, and thet they should confer with each other as 
soon as possible as to the best method of accomp- 
lishing this end and make it known to the public 

ae iberes The Confcrence agrecd to approve the pro- 
posal. Herr Stahmer conferred with Foreign Minister 
MATSUOKA on 9 and 10 September. I am not fully con- 
versont with the details of the negotiations at that 
time, but these led to the Liaison Conference and the 
Imperial Conference of 19 September 1940. (I wish 

to state at this point that in the evidence pre- 
sented by the Prosecution there are documents which 
refer to a Privy Council Mecting end an Impsriel 
Confcrenec on 16 Septomber (Ex. No. 551), but no 

such meetings were held on thet date. I also do 

not recall any Four Minister Conference on 1 August). 
At the Liaison Conferenec of 19 September, the agroe- 
ment reached at the Four Minister Conference on 

4 September was confirmed. Concerning this Liaison 
Conference, there are four points which remain in 

mv recollection, 
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The first point was, whether the Three Power rela- 
tions should take the form of a treaty or a joint de- 
claration of agreemont of principles. Foreign Min- 
ister MATSUOKS was opposed to the form of a joint de- 


claration. 


The second point was, what effect would rela- 
tions with Germany end Italy have on Japanese~American 
relations. Mr. MATSUOKA explained that Germany did 
not desire American entry into the wer, but honed to 
avert a clash between America and Japen, end was will- 


ing to offer her cooperation to that end. 


The third point concerned the military. position 
of Japan in the event America entered the war.. Mr.. 
MATSUOKAts explanation on this point was that there 
were a Substantial number of Americans of German and 
Italian descent who could influence public opinion, 
and, thus, there was a possibility that Amcrican en- 
try into the war might be prevented. However, he 
wished to make ample reservations on Japents freedom 
of action concerning any obligation to lend assistanoe 


in the remote possibility of American entry. 


The fourth point considered was whether there was 
eny confidence in improving relations with the Soviet 
Union. Mr. MATSUOKA stated that Germany desired an 
understandines between Japan end the Soviet, and was 
willing to offer her assistance in the matter. All 


present accepted Mr. MiTSU0O“Ks's views. 
Following this, the Imperinzl Conference was held 


at about 3 P.M. of the same dey, and approval was 
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given to the decisions of the Liaison Conference. 
During the proceedinss President Hara of the Privy 
Council propossd a question to the following effect, 
"America is withholding her pressure against Japan 
appreciably in order to prevents our entry on the side 
of Germany and Italy. In case a treaty is signed, 
and our arsine is clarified, will that not result 
in an intensification of American pressure against 
Japan, and result in obstructing the solution of the 
China Incident?" Foreign Minister MATSUOKS's reply to 
this question was, “American sentiment today against 
Japan is extremely bad and this condition cannot be 
remedied by a mere policy of appeasement. Under the 
present circumstances a firm stand on our dart is the 
only way war can be prevented." Mr. MATSUOKA vro- 
ceeded to confer with Herr Stahmer, and drafted the 
Tripartite Pact, which in turn was submitted. to the 


Cabinet and subsequently to the Privy Council. 


ll. The mecting of the Privy Council to con- 
sider this Treaty co:menced with the session of the 
Investigation Committee, at 10 A.M. on 26 Sentember 
1940 followed by the plenary session at 9:40 P.M. 
of the same day in the presence of the Emperor. 

(Ex. Nos. 552 and 553). The Cabinet Members present at 
the Investigation Committee session were the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Minister, the War Minister, the 
Navy Minister and the Finance Minister. At the plenary 
session all the members of the Cabinet, with the 
exception of Commerce Minister Kobayashi and Home 
Minister Yasui, were in attendance. HOSHINO and MUTO 
were also present in the capacity of "Ex»olainers", 
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with several others, but they were not responsible 

for the proceedings. As for the responsible ministers 
in attendance I am the sole member among the defen- 
dants. JI might say that on such an occasion the pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council are not taken down 
Stenographically but are simply summaries of the 
explanations or remarks compiled by secreteries in 
attendance. Hence there is no guarantee that the 

gist of the explanatory remarks coincide completely 


with the summaries. The same situation prevailed at 


this particular meeting. 


At the meeting I, as War Minister, made the ex- 
planatory remarks that in the event of a war between 
Japan and jmerice the Army would divert a part of its 
strength: This remark was made in response to a 
question based upon the premise of the "worse possible 
contingency", and was grounded on the strategic 
plans which had been drawn up against america by 
the Supreme Command as a portion of its annual 
strategic plans. These plans were drawn up by the 
Supreme Command on its own responsibility and in 
pursuance with its delegated functions, and had no 
bearing whatsoever on the question of whether or not 
any decision had been made on the part of the 
Government as to war with 4merica. The Suvreme 
Command drew up strategic operational plans against 
potential enemics in peace time the same as the 
army branch so Gesignated in every nation did. It 
is a part of the reguler resnonsibility of such or- 


ganizetions. 
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I recall another point in connection with that 
meeting, and that was a question propounded by a 
Councillor pertaining to harmonious relations with 
the Soviet Union. Forsign Minister MATSUOKA replied 
to that query by referring to S4rticle 5 of the pro- 
posed treaty and to notes to be exchanged, and ex- 
plained that Germany was to offer its good offices in 
bringing : 2bout hermonious relations between Japan and 
the Soviet Union. The treaty was Signed on the 27th, 
after confirmation by the Privy Council, and the 
accompanying Imperial Rescript was issucd on the same 


day. (Hx, 43-554) 


12. From my knowledge of the circumstances 
surrounding the signing of the Tripartite Alliance, 
it is my sincere belief thet the purpose of the treaty 
was to improve the international position of Japan 
and thereby-operate as a factor in the solution of 
the China Incidznt, as well as in preventing the 
Spread of the #uropean War to East sgia. From 
the very outset of the negotiations on the Alliance 
to the final stages of its ratification thore was no 
thought whatsoever of dividing the world among the 
signatory powcrs, nor of world conquest. It was 
considered solelyas a means of defcndins this coun- 
try against the onslaughts of the “Hevo" nations, and 
to find a way to survive under the previiling in- 
ternational situation, ‘I'he "New Order in Greater 
East Asia" itself was based upon the foundstions of 
mutual prosperity, independence, and the sovereignty 


re 
‘ 


of all nations coneorr.t . ssequantly cach and 
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every one of the treaties signed subsequently by 
Japan with the various states of Greater East Asia 
were predicated upon thet recognition of the in- 
violability of each other's territorial integrity and 
absolute sovereignty. The term "position of leader-~ 
ship" used in the Alliance refers to the role of what 
might be termed a "trail blazer" or "guide" i.e. 

the nation taking the initiative, and there is no 
connotation of domination or of subjugation. That 
was the understanding of the term held by Prine 


Minister KONOYE and all the members of the Cabinet, 
STATIONING TROOPS IN NORTH FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


13. AS War Minister, and in conjunction with the 
Supreme Command, I participated in the stationing of 
troovs in northern French Indo-China about the end of 
September 1940. The southern policy itself was the 
resulting effect of the continuous economic strangu- 
lation of Japan by America and Britain, and the 
general lines were laid on the "Gist of Main Points 
in Regard to Dealing With the Situation to Meet the 
Changes in World Conditions" determined on 27 July 
1940. (Ex. 1310) There were two aspects to this sou- 
thern policy. One was to sever the coalition between 
America and Britain with Chungking, as a means of 
solving the China Incident, and the other was the 
establishment of economic self-sufficiency for 
Japan. Both aspects developed as High State Policy 
in order to preserve the right of self-existence and 
of self-defense and, furthermore, they were intended 
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to be attained through peaceful means until pressure 
from America, Britain, end the Netherlands, against 


Japan, resulted in unforeseen practical developments. 


14. I shall testify now relative to the re- 
quest made to the French Indo-China authorities for 
a grant of facilities in connection with the dis- 
patch of a small Japanese force to northern French 
Indo-China. Primarily, this troop movement was made 
at the urgent request of the Supreme Command as a 
necessary adjunct in conducting the China Incident. 
During the life of the previous Cabinet, that is, 
the latter part of June 1940, the French Indo-China 
authorities had agreed voluntarily to prohibit the 
passage of supplies through French Indo-China to the 
Chang Kai-shek regime, and, in order to carry out 
this arrangement, an observation force was dispatched 
from Janan. (Ex. No. 618) Identical arrangements 
were made in Burma at about the same time. However, 
after nutting the plan into seers it became clear 
that it was impossible to insure complete stop»vage 
of aid to Chungking with such a small observation 
force, In addition to tiis, after the partial closure 
of traffic on the French Indo-China border, it was 
announced from Chungking that the route would be 
reopened oy force, and it gradually accumulated its 
military strength near the border regions. Under 
these changed circumstances the Japanese High Command 
felt it necessary to defend North French Indo-China, 
Moreover, the Supreme Command desired to carry out 


the campaign in the interior of China as a means of 
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speodily concluding the China Incident, and wished 

to héve bases in northern French Indo-China for thet 
purpose. The Liaison Conference held about the latter 
part of July gave recognition to this request, and 

the Government was ordered to negotiate with the 
Fronch authorities. The important items required 

were the stationing of a specified number of troops 

in northern French Indo-China, and the passage of 

a specified number of troops through thet region. 

To the best of my recollection, the strength of the 
former was set at 6000 and that of the latter at about 
25,000. Negotie-ions were commenced on 1 August 1940 
between Forsign Minister MATSUOKA and the French 
smbassador to Japan, M,. Charles Arsene Henry, and an 
understanding was reached on 30 August after a formal 
exchange of notes. (Ex, No. 620 Appendix 10 - I, IT) 
This unduerstandines was thetJapen recognized the sover- 
signty and territorial integrity of France in French 
Indo-China, and France, on her part, undertook to 
offer special facilitics for the stationing of 
Japenese troops in the specified area. Japan further 
guaranteed thet this situation was not to take on the 


nature of a militery occupation. 


15. This MATSUOKA-HENRY agreement of 30 August 
1940 settled the basic principles, and there was a 
coneurrence that the French Government was to 
promptly issue the necessary instructions to the 
local French Indo-China authorities to commence 
negotiations on the spot for the purpose of satis- 


fying Japan's specific requirements. Accordingly, 


Bayes 
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Major General Nishihara, who was there present as 
Chief of the Observation Party, and acting under 
instructions from Imperial Headquarters, immediately 
opened negotiations with the French Indo-China authori- 
ties and the agreement on those basic items was 
arrived at by 4 September. (Ex. No. 620 Appendix 11) 
The detailed items concerning the facilities td be 
offered was scheduled to be signed on 6 September, 
but this was delayed by reason of an unfortunate 
incident occuring on 5 September involving the 
alleged crossing of the boundary between French 
Indo-China and China by a Japanese battalion. 
Incidentally it was ascertained through a later 
Court-Martial proceeding that the battalion did not 
violate the French Indo-Chine border at all, As 

a matter of fact, this troop movement was for patrol 
purposes, Aa not a single shot was fired, but the 
French Indo-China authorities made this occurrence an 
excuse for refusal to sign the detail agreement. At 
that time, the French tnaoceuina authorities out- 
wardly swore allegiance to the Vichy Government 

but there was room for doubt as to the actual veracity 
of their real intent. On our part, there was a 
critical urgency for troap dispatch and there was 
much anxiety Over the breakdown of the negotiations, 
Nevertheless, in spite of this drawback the policy 

of peaceful settlement was maintained to the eery 
end, and the Army General Staff sent the Chief of 

the First Section to French Indo-China to assist in 


the negotiations, 
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On that occasion both the Chief of the Army 
General Staff and myself, as War Minister, gave strict 
injunction that the dispatch of troops must be carried 
out on a peacetime basis. Notwithstanding all 
these efforts, the detail agreement was not finalized 
and so about 16 or 19 September Imperial Headquarters 
issued instructions to the Nishihara Unit to request 
a reply, with the dead line to be set at noon of 
22 September. (Tokyo time.) It was felt that since 
the local authorities were vrocrastinating, despite 
the agreement of the French Home Government, Some 
resort to freedom of action on our part was justi- 
fied, and, consequently, the evacuation of Japanese 


nationals was effected befors that dead line. 


A decision could not be reached with the French 
Indo-China authorities before noon of the 22nd, but 
we, on our part, made certain concessions, and two 
hours after ths stipulated time, i.e. about 2 PM., 
the detailed agrzement was finally signed by both 
parties. (ix. 620, A»pendix 12) Nevertheless, at 
12:30 in the morning of the following day (the 23rd) 
en exchange of firing took place between the Japanese 
and French troops on the border between French Indo- 
China and China. This incident was occasioned by the 
fact that the front line troops stationed near the 
border were deployed in inaccessible mountains and 
valleys, and contact with them was therefore difficult, 
In spite of every effort on our part Communication as 
to the conclusim of terms could not be transmitted 
Ine ume. . Lhe: french also, on tieitrrypart. «were delayed 
in relaying information to their troops, but this 
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small encounter of arms was settled within the same 
day. The Nishimura Corps was scheduled to enter 
Haiphong Bay under escort of the French Navy but be- 
cause of this clash on land at the northern front it 
did not enter at Haiphong Bay but landed without in- 
cident on the beach to the south. There was, in 
addition, another incident involving a Japanese ob- 
servation squadron, which due to a misunderstanding in 
signals between the Commanding Officer and his sub- 
ordinates, dropped bombs in the outskirts of Haiphong, 


but this was clearly a mistake and inconsequential. 


16. To summarize. The dispatch of Japanese 
troops to north French Indo-China in the latter part 
of September 1940 was prompted by a desire to speedily 
solve the China Insident and from beginning to end it 
was our consistent policy to accomplish that wish 
pescefully. The strength of the forces was held down 
to the barest minimum, and the actual number dispatch- 
ed was, as I remember, only about 4,000, a figure far 
below the agreed total. That the American authorities 
well understood the above mi abumateances is shown by 
the messcge of President Roosevelt to the Japanese 
Emperor on & December 1941, which contains the follow- 
ing, "More than a year ago your Majesty's weueeaione 
conetuned an agreement with the Vichy government by 
which five or six thousand Jananese troops were nermitted 
to enter into northern Indo-China for the protection 
of Japanese troops which were operating against China 


further north", 
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As explained above, although some minor unfore- 
seen incidents occurred in connection with the entry, 
in order to maintain strict troop discipline, I, as 
War Minister, took stringent disciplinary measures and 
enforced them. To wit, the Regimental Commander and 
subordinate officers were court-martialed, and the local 
Commending Genoral and Staff members of the Imperial 
Headquarters were either removed from office or trans- 
ferred to minor posts. Taeee measane were taken 
in line with the wishes of the Emperor stressing the 
necessity for strict militery discipline, which were 
uttered time and again previous to this, and which 
were in accordance with my own consistent policy to 
uphold military order and enforce military discipline, 
and these were activated by the requirements of internal 
administrative need and did not in any way indicate 
that there was any responsibility on our part under 


international law vis-a-vis the French. 


SINO-JA PANE BASIC T TREATY AND JOINT DECLARATION OF 
i 
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17. I shall next explain the events concerning 
the signing of the Sino-Jananese Basic Treaty on 
30 November 1940, during the Second KONOYE Cabinet, and 
the issuing of the Joint Proclamation of Japan, 
Manchoukuo and China as evidence refuting the charges 
made by the Prosecution that these were acts of 
aggression against China. These were based on the 
"Outline for Settlement of the China Incident" 


approved by the Imperial Conference on 13 November 


Siege. 
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1940. (Def. Doc. 2813) The necessity for such a 
policy determination at that time was-as follows: 
The previous Governments and the Supreme Command had 
long striven for the solution of the China Incident. 
In March 1940 the new National Government of China 
had moved its seet to Nanking. In order to give 
recognition to this Goeentnene. and sign a basic 
treaty with it, General Nobuyuki ABE during the 
previous cabinet had already departed for China as 
Ambassador and was et that time already in Nanking. 


It was considered appropriate that before signing a 


basic treaty with the Nanking Government one last effort 


Should be attempted to include the Chungking regime 

in an all-round peace. There was profuse realiza- 
tion that the China Incident had already been going on 
for three years, resulting in a Severe strain on the 
defensive powers of Japan. Morevoer, the economic 
pressure against our nation by America and Britain 
was increusing in intensity so it was critically 
necessary that Japan recover the resiliency of its 
national strength. The key points of the "Outline 


for the Settlement of the China Incident" were: 


(1) To expedite peace negotiations with 
the Chinese Government, with the dead line set at the 


end of November, 1940. - 


(2) Failing in that purpose, to switch 
over frou the China policy to a state of security and 


the recovery of national defense, 
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18. With respect to item 1 of the above "Out- 
Line", namely, peace negotiations with Chungking, 
although various groups and individuals had attempted 
this prior to that time, it was decided specifically 
to centralize all these efforts under the coor- 
dination of Foreign Minister MATSUOKA. Unfortunate- 
ly, those negotiations ended in failure and we 
were forced to enter into a basic treaty with the 
Nanking Government. (Ex. No. 464; R. 5318) This 
basic treaty was drewn up after a frank discussion 
between AmbasSador ABH, acting under the guidance of 
Foreign Minister MATSUOKA , and Wang Ching-Wei. The 
initiative for proposing the main points of the 
KOWOYE Declaration, of 22 November 1938, was acer 
by Japan. (Ex. No. 972-H, R. 9527) On the same date 
the Joint Proclamation of Japan, Manchoukuo and China 
was issued (Ex. 464, R. 5322) clarifying the rela- 
tions between the three countries. In addition to 
the Announcement of the Basic Treaty, there were ex- 
changed between Ambassador ABE and Chairman WANG, 
the Secret Agreement, the Secret Pact end Formal 
Notes’ of Official .Exchange.” (Ex. Now 465; RB.» 5327 


and infra) 


19. 48 War Minister, I was concerned with 
three points in the Sino-Japanese Basic Treaty, the 
Joint Proclamation of Japan Manchoukuo and China, 
the Secret Agreemsnt, the Secret Pact, and the 
Formal Exchenge of Official Notes. These were, 

(1) Application of the Treaty and other instruments 
together with the recognition of an existing de- 
facto state of war in China, (2) Withdrawal of 
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Japanese troops, and (3) The problem of the station- 


ing of forces. 


~ et opaaace 7, 


Concerning the first point, that of the full 
application of the Treaty terms, there was complete 


accord among the Government, the Supreme Command, 





and the Army in the Field, in that all maintained 
the hope that the Treaty would be carried out without 


delay. However, in spite of genuine efforts on our 





Wr? ar eS 


part, there was no attempt at reconsideration on 


the part of Chiang Kai-shek who, on the contrary, 





continued hostilities with the heln of America 
and Britain and an actual war was in progress. In 
the interest of peace and order in the occupied 
territory, as well as the security of the Army itself, 


the protection of life and property of resident 


nationals, and the progress of the new government, E 





it was necessery to affirm the existence of a de 





a facto state of var and apply relevant rules of con- 
duct in case of an exchange of fire, simultaneously 
with the application of the terms of the Treaty. 


That was the reason for the insertion of Article l 


Parnes NRO RE er 


of the Protocol appended to the Basic Treaty, which 


4 ght 


recognizes the existence of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in connection with military operations 
during the period in which actual fighting is in pro- 
Rts? gress, and also the necessity for taking adequate 


. measures under those circumstances, (Ex. 464 - P. 4) 


As to the second point, with respect to the with- 
es drawal of troops, there was no objection from the 


Supreme Command to the general proposition that with 
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the solving of the China Incident there should be 

a total troop withdrawal with the exception of a 
small number. There was urgent necessity for such an 
evacuation from the standpoint of a recovery in 
national defensive power. However, there were two 
conditions involved. Qne was that there should be 

a termination of hostilities through the Pesceful 
settlement of the issues between Japan and China; 

the other that for a well regulated withdrawal, 

peace and order in the rear should be first eStab- 
lished. From the technical point of view a period 

of two years was necessary for troop withdrawal, 

and unless there was peace and order in the hinter- 4 
land it would be impracticable to carry out any 
evacuation. That was the reason for the stipula- 
tion in Article 3 of the Appendix Protocol that the 
Chinese Government should assure the establishment 
of peace and order during that period. (Ex. No. 


h6L, I L} 


Thirdly, the stationing of forces was mainly 
a so-called “anti-communistic stationing" by which is 
meant the orovemae of troops in order to defend Japan 
and China against the destructive activities of the 
Communists. In view of the intensive and violent 
activities of the Chinese Communists during the 
Incident, the presence of Japanese troops was believed 
to be most vital for the successful preservation of 
law and order in the locality. This provision is 
provided in Article 3 of the Basic Treaty, and 


there is a corresponding stipulation in the Formal 
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Exchange of Official Notes. (Ex. 464-465) This 
stationing of troops was limited to the period dur- 
ing which the occupation was required, after which 


evacuation was to take place. 


f The above covers that substance of the Treaty 

in which I was concerned in my official capacity 

as Minister of War. It is to be noted that this 
Treaty did not comtain the usual conventional 

elauses found in most international treaties drawn 

up at the close of @ war, such as the annexation of 
territory and war indemnity. Paragranh 4 of the 
Appended Protocol alone stipvlates the obligations of 
the Jananese and Chinese signatories, which binds both 
parties on a reciprocal basis, the Chinese to in- 
demnify Jananese resident nationals for damages 
suffered as the result of Chinese military opera-~ 
tions and the Japanese to render assistance to the 
Chinese refugees. (Ex. 464, P - 4). Japen under- 
took to respect the sovereignty and territorial 
interrity of China and pledged itself to surrender 
those rizhts to extra-territorinslity »ossessed here- 
tofore and to return its settlements. (Article 1 and 
7 of the Basic Treaty Ex. 1.64) This vromise of the 
Surrender of extra-territoriality rights end the 
retrocession of settlements was lade in order to 
perfect the sovereignty of Chins and was carried 

out step by step by the spring of 1943. «Additionally, 
the rights perteining to military occupation and 
others reserved to Japan in the Basic Treaty were 
Surrendered in toto with the ratifiestion of the 
Treaty of Alliance betwesn Chir: and vaven in 1943. 


(Ex. 466) 
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THE JAPANESE-SOVIET NEUTRALITY PACT 4ND FOREIGN MIN- 
3 ISTER MA4TSUOKA'S TRIP TO KUROP# 





20. I shall next testify regarding the Japanese- 
Soviet Neutrality Pact, and my participation in it as 


War Minister, 


In the spring of 1941 the question of Foreign 
Minister MiTSUOKAts trip to Europe came up for con-~ 
Sideration. On 3 February 1941 the "Outline for 
Negotiations with Germany, Italy and the Soviet 
Union" was decided at the Liaison Conference. 

(Def. Doc, 2811) The decision on this Outline 

was proposed immediately prior to the departure 

of Foreign Minister MATSUOK4 for Huorpe and was in 
the nature of a working plan and did not constitute 
formal instructions, The central objective of 

the negotiations with the Soviet Union was to ob- 
tain harmonious relations between that country and 
the 4xis powers thereby maintaining the existing 
peaceful relationship and enhance the internetional 
position of Japan. It was contemplated that by so 
doing the dual objectives could be obtained 

(1) improving the relations with America and (2) 
Soviet assistence to Chiang Kai-shek could be cur- 
tailed, thersby exp:i:ting the settlement of the 


China Incident, 


ay 


Zise (tues reo we Gert (ues OES ECC. Mnvolyed= ach: 
connection with the deliberations on this “Cutline”, 
One was the question whether the Sovist Union could 


be made to act in conerrt «#«' ti t’.2 Trine tite powers. 
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The explanation cffered was that in view of the 
conclusion of the German-Soviet Non-aggression Treaty 
as well as the German desire for Soviet participation 
in the Tripartite Pact, as expressed in the working 
plans of Ribbentrop (Ex. 2735) and the opinions of 
Herr Seannon, it was possible to get the Soviet to 


work in concert with the Tripartite Powers. 


The second question was the German reaction to 
Japan working in harmony with the Soviet Union. On 
this point, it was bclieved that since the Germans 
themselves had concluded the Non-aggression Pact with 
the Soviet and were actively engaged in the attack 
against Britain that they would welcome our con- 
clusion of harmonious working plans with the Soviets. 
It was our opinion that the Germans would welcome a 
coalition between the Soviet Union, Germany and Japan, 
and its active participation with Germany in mili- 


tary operations against Britain. 


The third question concerned the nature and 
extent of compensation to be offered by Japan in 
order to attain the objective of harmonious rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. The quid pro quo de- 
cided upon was the restoration of the fishing rights 
reserved to us in the Japan-Soviet Fishing Treaty and 
the rights to the oil fields in Northern Sakhalien. 
It is true that in the "Outline" itself the offer to 
purchase Northern Sakhalien ais! provided for but that 


was merely meant to be an opening move in the 
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negotiations. . The Navy had Serious concern over the 
Northern Sakhalien oil fields and, needless t) sav, 


their views on this matter were duly considered, 


The fourth question concerned the personality 
and traits of the Foreign Minister himself. The 
Chiefs of the Army and the Navy General Staffs were 
greatly concerned over the possibility of the Foreign. 
Minister making committments on questions involving 
Supreme Command which would lead to responsibilities 
and obligations and thus cause embarrassing situations. 
Hence special pEceaeens were taken to forestall such 
a contingency, and it was clearly stipulated in Remark 
No. 5 of the "Outline" that, "No committments should be 
made concerning the plans, actions and the use of 
military force with respect to or participation in 
the European War which conflict with the self-determina- 


tion of the Empire", 


22. in the foregoing "Outline" the issues which 
may prompt some questioning are the third and the 
fourth points, but these should not be construed to 
indicete any division of the world or any idea of world 
domination or conquest. The only suggestion they con- 


tain is the prearrangement of limits within which. 


self-sufficiency is to be attained, based on the interna- 


tional principle of neighborhood cooperation, 


23- The working plan deliberated upon by the 
Japanese on the occasion of the Foreign Minister's 
trip to Hurope is as stated above. The evidence pre- 
sented to this Tribunal ty the Prosecution purporting 
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| to be contents of documents taken from German Sources, 
especially the telegrams from AMbassador Ott (Exhibits 
567 to 569 inclusive) and the Minutes of the Hitler- 
Ribbentrop-MATSUOKA Conference (Exhibit Nos. 577 to 
583 inclusive) are in serious conflict with the con- 
text of the working plan mentioned above. The sub- 
stance of the oral report of the Foreign Minister 
to the Liaison Conference and to the Cabinet upon 
his return also reveal an absolute divergence from 


these Exhibits. 


2h. When Mr. MATSUOKA arrived in wturope the 

| situation was very diffcrent from what Japan believed 
it to be at that time. The relations between Germany 
and the Soviets were strained to a point where the 

| possibility of the Soviets acting in concert with the 
three party nations was incomprehensible. Moreover, 

| Germany was in a position where she Could not welcome 
the conclusion of a neutrality pact between Japan and 
the Soviet Union, so hence, there was no extension of 

| her good offices to that end in prospect. On this 
point Janants intention and that of Germany were at 
variance. Eventually on 13 April 1941, on his way 
home, Mr. MATSUOKA Signed a Neutrality Pact with the 
Soviet Union (Ex, No. 45) but aside from this no 
material advantages diplomatically were derived from 

his trip whatsoever. Summing it un concisely, 

(1) Mr. MATSUOKAts trip to Europe consisted merely of 

courtesy calls to Germany and Italy, and no political 


7 


benefits were cerived from these visits. The issue of 





"No Seperate Peaoa', stiszulated in the "Outline", was 


~ 30 + 











not even taken up. (2) Mr. MATSUOKA atthe very 
outset was restrained from even mentioning any matters 
pertaining to the Supreme Command, and no report was 
ever received by us concerning Singapore or any 
similiar allegation. (3) Panthanee ess the state- 
ment made by the Prosecution that Japan and Germany 
ontered into a military agreement in the early part 


of February 1941 is utterly without foundation, 


25. The Japan-Soviet Neutrality Pact was con- 
cluded under those circumstances and did not have much 
effect on our subssquent national policy. There is 
no connection whatever between it and the Japanese 
policy towards the South Seas. The strength of the 
defensive force in the north against the Sovict was 
not reduced because of the Pact. On the other hand, 
Japan conscientiously and strictly lived up to this 
Neutrality Pact from beginning to end, and each 
successive Cabinet made effectual committments that 
it wou'd respect the Pact. Never for once was any 
unfriendly act directed against the Soviet Union, 
despite the pressure exertec by the Germans. On the 
contrary, however, it is a fact that the Sovicts, 
on their part, had actually pledged themselves to 
enter the war agsinst Japan on the promise of terri- 
torial gains even while the Treaty was still valid, 
and that nation actually attacked Japan while that 


Neutrality Agreement was still in force, 


Ses 
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THE NSCOTIATIONS BET EEN JAPAN AND AMERICA DURING THE 


i 
SHCOND KONOYE CABINET 


26. The so-called Proposal for Japan-Amorica 
Understanding (The text being virtually the same as 
Exhibit No. 1059) was received by the Japanese 
Government on 18 April 1941. After thet date this 
document was formally taken up for consideration 
by the Government. In my capacity as War Minister, 

LL of (course particapatecd but! lwas, concerned.more 
particularly with those phases touching upon military 
affairs, which fell naturally within my jurisdiction, 
while the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister 
confined themselves to all the other elements involved. 
AS to the events leading up to this Proposal, it is 
my understanding that Prime Minister KONOYE was con- 
cerned with the reception which the conclusion of the 
Tripartite Alliance had upon Japanese-American rela- 
tions, and as early as the end of 1940 had already 
commenced private conversations, first in Japan, 

and later in America, and thet these conversations 
had been continued all that time. I received intelli- 
gence from the Military Attache to the Japanese Em- 
bessy in Washington that these preliminary negotia- 
tions were being carried out, on the Japanese ee 
with the understanding of Ambassador Nomura, and on 
the American side, with the knowledge and understand- 
ing of the President, the Secretary of State, and the 


Postmaster-General, 


The "Proposal for Understanding" was purported to 


be an unofficial and private plan, but since the 


= oe S 
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Presid:nt and the Secretary of State were fully aware 
of it and, further, since official notice of that 
fact was taken by America, as evidenced by the re- 
guest of the Secretary of State to the Japanese 
Smbassador in Washington asking for formal instructions 
from the Home Government as to whether or not this 
| plan could be teéken as the basis of negotiations, we, 
on our side, accepted it as the beginning of official 
negotiations. In othsr words, we rccognized the commence- 


ment of Japan-America negotiations as of the date 





this rsqucst for an expression of opinion was made to 


the Jepanese Government, 


27. Upon receipt of the Proposal the Government 
: immediately held a Liaison Conference. The general 
atmosphere of that Liaison Conference was that the 
receipt of this Proposal brought about a slight ray of 


hope to the solution of existing problems, and all the 





membars felt new confidence in their endeavors, The 


‘ 


reason for this was as follows: Japan, at that time, 
was greetly troubled by the prolongation of the 

China Incident. On the other hand, the economic 
pressure exerted against Japan by America and Britain 
was felt most keenly. Under the circumstences it 

was believed thet a start was underway for the solu- 
tion of these very serious problems. We also believed 
thet the American side was equally optimistic regard- 
ing the Proposal since through the, improvement of 
American-Janenese relations the United States could 
accomplish its purpose also of maintaining peace in 


the "cific. The thought never occured to the Japenese 
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at thet time that America was entering into the 
negotiations for reasons of desperation, like a drown- 
ing man grasping at a straw, or for the purpose of 
gaining time. Several meetings of the Liaison Con- 
ference were held on the proposed negotiétions and 
finally on 21 April a decision was reached as to 

wheat our attitude should be. Just at that time 
Foreign Minister MATSUOKA arrived at Dairen, on his 
way home, and was scheduled to reach Tokyo on the 
following day. The highlights of the decision arrived 
at on 21 April as to our position were as follows: 

1. After giving full weight to the fact that 
culmination of the Proposal would have a chilling 
effect on the Tripartite Alliance it was nevertheless 
dscided to advance negotiations alae that line and 
work for a speedy conclusion of the Understanding. 

2e JS to our stand, we were to advance negoti- 
etions along the following points: 

a. Work for a speedy solution of the 

China Incident, 

b. That Janpén should be supplied with 
necessary and vitsl materials. 
c. While recognizing the possibility of a 

Chilling effect on our Tripartite relations 

any act calling for bad faith on our part should 

be avoidede 
We pleced a greater emphasis on the practical solu- 
tion of existins problems than on statements of 
general principles. This was motivated by the fact 
that we were faced with the China Incident, and the 
establishment of self sufficiency and self existence, 
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4s to the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance, we were of 
the opinion that harmony between it and the Proposal 
could be brought ebout through the interpretetion 

of the terms of the Treaty. There was some doubt 

as to whether the Germins srould be advised of the 
Jepan-American negotiations and, if so, to what 
extent should they be so advised. It was decided 

to leave that matter to the discrstion of the Foreign 
Minister. The Liaison Conference arrived at a de- 
cision Slong the lines indicated above, and it was 
planned to advise Ambassador Nomura immediately by 
telegram to the effect thst on general principles 
there was no objection to proceeding with negotiations 
as Suggested. The Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
expressed his agreement vith the decision of the 
Conference but proposed that the dispatch of in- 
structions be postponed until the following day in 
view of the fact that the Foreien Minister was ex- 
pected at that time. The Conference accopted his 


proposition and adjourned. 


28. However, upon the return of Foreign Min- 
ister MATSUOKA on the following day (22nd April 1941) 
progress on the decision was delayed. It was planned 
to hold a Lisison Gonference on the afternoon of the 
22nd and center into dcliboration on this problem, 
but Foreign Minister MATSUOKA, limited himself to a 
report on his Europesn trip and proposed thet he 
be given about two weeks time to ponder over the 
Proposal. That wes the first cause of the slow 


development in the matter. Then the Foreign Minister 


es 
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revealed the contents of the Proposal prematurely to 
the German Ambassador, end thet was the second cause 
of the dslay. Moreover, the Foreign Minister in- 
sisted upon (a) issuing a statement on the European 
War prior to the instructions to the Japanese 
imbassador, as well as (b) proposing a Neutrality 
Treaty between Janrn and sMerica, and these factors 
further complicated the issucs of the negotiétions on 


the proposed understanding. 


There are variovs reasons vhy the Foreign Min- 
ister took this attitude. In the first place, the 
Foreign Minister was originally of the belief that 
the Proposal was the outcome of preliminary negoti- 
ations cerried out by himself, but later he learned 
thet the Proposal did not emanszte from his own plan 
but thet it had developed from sources outside the 
regular diplomatic channels. Consequently he adopted 
a cool attitude towards the Pronosal itself. Addi- 
tionally, since his visit to Germany and Italy, and 
after conferencees with the leaders of those countrics, 
he became convinced th:t the obligations of the Tri- 
pertite Alliance should be fulfilled and these were 
reveeled in his pronouncements. Finally, his firm 
belief thot only a resolute strnd on our part could 
ward off the dangers of open conflict was reenforced 
by the attitude shown subsequently by America. These 


were my personal observations on this pointe 


29. 48 a result of this situation it wes not 
until 12 May that a Revised Proposal was submitted by 


our country. (Ex. 1070) The United States apnears 


- 2 » 
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to have considered this proposal as our initial offer, 
but we considersd the proposal received on 18 April as 
its first and our revision was made on the basis of 
thet proposal. The main points of the revision were: 

(1) The problem of the application of the 
Tripartite Treaty of 4lliance and the interpretation 
of the rizht of self-defense. In the proposal of 18 
April America asked for a guarantee that Japan would 
not threaten 4mericats security in the Pacific in the 
event she entered the European War as an act of self- 
defense, Fovenees in the Revised Proposal Submitted 
by us we Stipulated thet the duty to offer assistance 
under the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance should be 
governed by the articles of that Treaty. That is to 
say, one of the objectives of the Tripartite Alliance 
was to preclude American entry into the Huropean war 
cand to prevent the European war from spreading through- 
out EHést Asia. America proposed thet we nullify the 
Treaty but Japan could not openly agree to that 
proposition. Our plan was to keep the Treaty alive 
but to take the necessary and appropriate steps through 
corresponding interpretation of the Treaty clauses. 
In other words, we submitted in essence and adonted 
in principle a highly conciliatory attitude, 

(2) The second point concerned the China 

Incident. According to the Proposal of 18 April 
the President of the United States undertook to urge, 
on the basis of terms acceptable to himself, that 
Chiang Kai-shek open negotiations with Japen and that 
in the event the Chiang Kai-shek regime entesae then, 


iMerica would cease its aid to China. In our Proposal 


eh 
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of 12 May, it was stipulated that America give recog- 
nition to the main points of the KONOYE Statement, 
the Sino-Japanese Bisic Treaty, and the Japan- 
Ma:.thukuo-China Joint Declaration (Ex. 972-H 

and Ex. 464) and bese its perce talks to Chungking 
on then, ahidl, in the event the latter refused, then, 
to cease aid to the Chieng Kai-shek rsgime. It was 
also steted thet this stipulation might take the form 
of a seperate sgreement or of the assurance of a 
high American official. It was provided thet America 


urge the Chiang Kei-shek regime to cmfer with Japan. 


The disposal of the China Incident was of the most 
Pressing urgency to Japan. There were two major 
points involved. One was the solution of the China 
Incident proper. The cther was the recognition of the 
New Order. Our 12 May Proposal was based upon the 
KONOYE Statement, the Sino-Japan Basic Treaty, and 
the Japan-Manchukuo-China Joint Declaration and hence 
included by reference the recognition of the New 


Ordsr in East Asia, 


os to the withdrawal of troops, that was already 
included in the 18 April Proposal. In other words, it 
was Stipulated therein that this condition should be 
based upon ths egsreement to be arrived at between 
Japan and China, Since the 12 May Proposal was to 
follow, in effect, the Sino-Japesn Basic Treaty, there 
was no major difference in intention between the two. 
There is no difference between the two Proposals 
on the subject of the Open Door. The 18 April 


Proposel contained a stipulation that large scale 


ae hi, RS 
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immigration to China was to be prohibited but the 12 


May Proposal makes no reference to that subject. 


30. I shall now touch upon the progress of the 
negotiations between Japen end America after 12 May 
as l knew them to be. After that date negotiations 
were carried on between the two Governments around 
the central theme of the Japanese Proposal mentioned 
above. On the Japanese side both the Government end 
the Supreme Command exerted every effort to accelerate 
the a eR ee but an agreement could not be 
attained between the two countries on the following 
three issues: First, the question of the with- 
drawal of Japanese troops in China; second, the question 
of non-discrimination of commercial opvortunities in 
China, end third, the question of American entry 
into the war invoking the right of self defense and 
its relations to the Tripartite Treaty. On- 30 May 
there was received from America an Interim Proposal 
(Ex. 1078) but here I shall not go into the details 
of that proposel. Eventually the negotiations resulted 


in the American Counter-proposel of 21 June 1941, 


31. It should be noted that 21 June was the 
day previous to the outbreak of war between Germany 
and the Sovict Union. By that time the probability 
of war breaking out between Germany and the Soviet was 
already an accepted possibility, and we naturally con- 
cluded that the sudden change in the American attitude 
was brought about by thet fact. The text of this 
21 June Proposal is as given in Exhibit No. 1092. We 


gave particular attention to the following 4 points: 
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In the first place, the American 21 June Proposal 
not only veried appreciably from our 12 May Revised 
Proposal but even when compared vith the 18 April 
Proposal there wes little indicetion of a conciliatory 
attitude on the part of America. It was evident that 
JAmerica adhered to her position and adopted an un- 
fricndly attitude. Inthe second place, on the in- 
terpretatim of the Tripartite Treaty smerica placed 
limitztions on sur obligetions under the terms of that 
treaty to assist Germany in the case of an American 
wer against Germany, snd demanded an exchange of 
formal notes covering comprehensive restrictions. 

(ss contained in Ex. 1078). In the third place, the 
principle of commercial non-discrimination in the south- 
vest Pacific area, stipulated in the previous Pro- 
posals, was now extended to apnly to the entire 
Pacific area. In the fourth place, the clause on 
inmigrétion was deleted. In both the 18 April and 

the 12 May Proposals there was a clause stating that 
the immigration of Japanese to Smerica and to areas 

in the southwest Peciific, based on the principle 

of equality and non-discrimination with other peoples, 
would be given friendly consideration. However, in 
the 21 June Proposal this important clause was de- 
leted. Furthermore, there was attached to the 21 

June Proposal an Orel stxtement (Ex. 1091) in which it 
was stated th:.t there were smie leaders in the in- 
fluentiel official positions in Japsn who were 
definitely comsitted to a course which called 

for support of Nazi Germany and its policy of con- 


qucst, which evidently indiceted non-confidence in 
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the Forcign Minister. This statement gave rise to 
doubts among the Japanese as to whether it did not 
constitute an intervention in domestic politics. 

For reasons stated above, the negotiations between 


Jipen and America developed into an impasse. 


32. Moreover, the following four events took 
place about that time: 

(1) Wer broke out between Germany and the 
Soviet Union on 22 June, 

(2) The attitude of Smerica was altered 
as a consequence of the Jnnanese advancement into 
southern French Indo-China, which was carried out 
under .n agreement with the French Government. 

(3) <A tight economic embargo against Japan 
was effected on 25 and 26 July 1941 through the 
freezing of Japencse forcign assets by 4merica, 
Britain, and the Netherlands. 

(4) The resignation en bloc of the Second 
KONOYE Cabinet because of the attitude of Foreign 


Minister MATSUOKS. 


Following events (1) and (2) above, the atti- 
tude of smerics beceme firmer, end thereafter negoti- 
ations between the two nations revolved around the 
French Indo-China guestion. The 4th event indicated 
that Japan desired to continue negotiations with 
America even if a change in the Cabinet was 
necessit.ted, as we considered it a matter of life 
or death to the nation that negotiations be concluded 


successfully. 


Spy ie 
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OUTLINE OF POLICY WITH RESPECT TO FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
Te ar) me Mes aie DIE DIDS Wt t oe 


33, Although in time sequence it slightly 
antodetes the Japan-America negotiations stated 
anouee I shall next take up the relations with French 
Indo-China end Thailand. On 30 January 1941, de- 
cision on the "Outline of Policy with respect to 
French Indo-China and Thailand" was acted upon at the 
Liaison Conference between the Supreme Command and the 
Government. (Def. Doc, 2812, The date on this 
document signifies the date on which this decision 
was reported to the Throne, See also Exhibits 
1103 and 1303) This "Outline" formed the basis for 
the subsequcnt mediation of the dispute between 
Thailend and French Indo-China, as well as the 
Guarantec, Political Understend, and Economic 
A4ercement with French Indo-China. The "Outline" 
had reference to a close military relationship but 
duc’ to an easing of the situation that section 
wes never applied. The dispatch of troops to south- 
ern French Indo-China, which took place about the 
latter part of July 1941, was cerried out in accordance 
with the decision of 25 June and had no connection 
whatever with this "Outline" of 30 Jonuary. Conse- 
quently no mention of the dispatch of troops to 


south Indo-Chine will be mate at this juncture. 


34h. The “Outline'" was submitted by the Su- 
preme Command, but in my capacity as War Minister I 
naturally perticipsted in the matter. The content, 


of the "Outline" is as given in the document. 


See 





The purpose, I believe, was to “establish a close and 
intesreted relationship with French Indo-China and 
Thailsnd in the military, political, and economic 
fields, for the purposes of Japan's self-existence and 
solf-defense”. I did not know the situation in its 
entirety, as the diplomatic negotiations were con-~ 
ducted solely by the Forscign Ministery, but the main 
considerations were: 

(1) Japsn had concluded on 12 June 1940 
a Treaty of Amity with Thailand, and aspired for a 
Closer Janan-Thailand relationship but there was, 
within Thailand, a strong pro-British eloment, 

(2) £48 a sequel to the MATSUOKA-HENRY 
Sereement, the relations between Japan and Franch 
Indo-China were outwardly amicable and negotiations 
between the two were progressing favorably. However, 
within French Indo-China itself conditions were some- 
what compliceted. In the first place, inside the 
country, the influence of the Vichy Government and 
thet of the DeGaullist faction were co-extensive, and 
after the Pall of France the influence of France 
deteriorated causing a situation in which the country 
was influcneed greatly by suggestions from America 
and Britsin. Consequently, the French Indo-China 
authorities not only took an equivocel attitude but 
at times indicoted a definitely unfriendly tendency 
towards Japan, 

(3) The bordcr conflict ccumencing in 
November 1940, with the Gemand for redemption of lost 
territory by Thailand against French Indo-China, 


eradually grew in intensity until in 1941 mediction 


a ier 
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by a third power becume imperative. Britain sought to 

intervene behind the scenes but, at thet time, she 

had broken off relations with the French Home Govern- 

ment and hence was not a ouslified party for mediétion. 
(4) For the purpose of maintaining stabili- 

ty in Bast eee Japan, engaged in the progress of the 

China Incident, for reasons of her own self-defense 

and existence could not help but desire a speedy 

yeece between Thailand and French Indo-China, and 

therefore it was cogent thet such an "Outline" be 


formulated. 


35. Two objectives for this "Outline" were con- 
templated. One was mediation between Thailand and 
French Indo-China, and the second endeavor was to 
prevent these two countries from concluding any 
hostile agrecment with third powers thst might be 
directed against Japun. In order to attain the 
first objective the Government directed Foreign 
Minister MATSUOKA to assume the sole responsibility 
for carrying the decision into action. The offer to 
mediete was made about the middle of January 1941 
and was accepted by both countries. The mediation 
conference was assembled in Tokyo on 7 February 
1941 and by 11 March » satisfactory igreement was 
reached. Based upon this agreement a peace treaty was 
concluded between Theiland and French Indo-China 
on 9 May (Ex. 47) following which e new boundary 
line was determined on the spot. In the beginning 
Thailand demanded a large tract of territory including 
Cambodia but due to pressure from Japan she finally 


rede 
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eeees to the territory as determined in the Treaty. 
As to the second objective, that of preventing un- 
friendly agreements against Japan, Foreign Minister 
MATSUOKA attended to the situation simultaneously 
with the first objective, and on 9 May Protocols on 
Guarantee and Understanding were signed with French 
Indo-China and with Thailand Keadoomirery: (Exhibit 
No. 647). I did not participate in any of the 


diplomatic negotiations in relation to those issues, 
STATIONING OF TROOPS IN SOUTHERN FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


36. The conclusion of negotiations between Janan 
and France in September 1940 on a voluntary basis and 
the stationing of troops in northern French Indo- 
China have been previously covered. Subsequently, 
tranquility was maintained in northern French Indo- 
China for a while but in the early part of 1941 the 
situation in the southern portion gradually became 
critical. Proceedings on mytual defense were in- 
stituted between Janan and France and on 21 July an 
agreement was reached, Underlying this agreement, 
negotiations on the detail stipulations were carried 
forward on the spot and these were consummated on 
the 23rd, In accord with that one detachment of 
troops started to move in on the 28th while the main 
strength was to follow on the 29th. The protocol 
was ratified on the 29th. The above is the general : 


outline of the prosress of events, 
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37. I shall explain the circumstences relating to 
the conclusion of the above mentioned Japan-France 
Protocol on Mutual Defense, It was grounded on the 
decision of the Liaison Conference of 25 June 1941 
and entitled "On Matters Relating to Expediting the 
Southern Policy." That decision originated in the 
"Outline of Policy Concerning French Indo-China and 
Theiland" already alluded to and decided by the Liaison 
Conference on 30 January 1941. At that time, the estab- 
lishment of air and n-val bases in certain localities 
in French Indo-China and the dispatch of some troops 
was planned but since the situation had eased somewhat 
the projects were dropped. However, subsequent to that, 
the situstion changed for the worse, especially with 
respect to the commercial negotiations with the Dutch 
Hast Indies, which about 10 June showed evidences of 
a rupture. Consequently, on 13 June of the Same year 
the Liaison Conference took up the subject of "On 
Matters Relating to Expediting the Southern Policy" 
but at the urving of Foreign Minister MATSUOKA the de- 
liberations were postponed until the 25th of June, 

(Ex. 1306) Thus, the transmission of troops to south- 
ern French Indo-China was determined about ten days prior 
to the outbreak of the German-Soviet War, on 22 June, 

and was definitely not actuated by that war. This pro- 
gram of expediting the Southern Policy was influenced 

by the urgency of the Supreme Command but I participated 
in the matter in my capacity as War Minister. The dip- 
lomatic phase of executing the decision was attended to 
by Foreign Minister MATSUOKA, and, during the Third 


KONOYE Cabinet from 18 July, by Foreign Minister Toyoda, 


5 ies 
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In opening the negotiations Prime Minister KONOYE 





sent a personal message to Marshall Petcin guaranteeing 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of France in 

Indo-China. (Def. Doc. 2814) The guarantee contained 

in that message is repeated in the exchenge notes 


between the two Governments. (=x. 647-4 - R. 7063) 


38. The contents of "Metters Relating to Ex- 
pediting the Southern Policy" is apnarent from the 
text of tht document. There were three main poinis, 
(1) to establish military cooperation between Jenan 
and French Indo-China for the purpose of the stability 
of Bast Asia and territorial defense (2) to attain 
this objective through diplomatic channels, end 
(3) in case French Indo-China refused to respond, 
the objective was to be accomplished by the use 
of forec, and for this purpose preparations were to be 
made ‘for -an expeditionary force. However, as des- 
cribed in the rollowing sections, the execution of 
the provrem was porformned very smoothly snd there 


was no necessity for the employment of forceful action, 


39. Upon the besis of these considerations, 
the Jepan-French Indo-China Protocol on Mutual 
Defense was concludsd between the two countries, 
(Exhibit No. 651) There were four major parts in this 
BHO Olea eel js ah eaee the security of French Indo- 
China was threstoned, Jepsn would consider it tanta~ 
mount to endangering the tranquility of East 4sia 
and the security of Japan. (2) The rights and 
interests, especiz:lly the torritorial integrity of 


French Indo-Chins and the right of sovereignty of 
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/Frence over French Indo-China, were recognized by 
Jepen. (3) With respect to French Indo-China, 
France would not conclude any agreement with a third 
power unfriendly to Japan, and (4) Japan end French 
Indo-China would conelude a military agreement for 
the mutual defense of French Indo-China with 
the conditional »roviso thet this promise of mili- 
trry cooperation was to continue only so long es it 


was necessiteted. 


40. There were, in the main, five reason for 
taking such actjon. First, the speedy solution of 
the China Incident required the severing of the 
partnership in the south between Chungking and 
America, Britein and the Netherlands. Second, from 
factors such «s the expansion of American, British and 
Dutch milit:ry preparations in the southern area, 
the formation of an allied encirclement around 
Japan, militery preperations and the expansion of 
armaments in jmerica proper, and the provocative 
statements and actions directed against Japan 
on many occasions by high American officials. 

Third, in connection with the foregoing, the increase 
of economic pressure against Japan and the obstruction 
to our obtaining supplies essential to our self- 
existence. Fourth, Americen and British manoeuvers 

to alienate French Indo-China end Thailand from 

Japen, end ths appearance of hestile activities in 
French Indo-Ghine and Thailand. Fifth, the rupture 

of commercial negotistions with the Netherland Indies 
anc the provocstive statements end actions of the 
Netherland East Indies Foreign Minister. 
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In conjunction with these reasons it was keenly 
felt thet as Fronch Indo-Chine was « key point in 
the formation of the encirclement surrounding Japan 
we fearod that Great Britain and tho United States 
might decide to advance against us at any moment. 
Therefore, we considered, it a most urgent and timely 
step to ado,t these measures in advance for purposes 


or self-defense, 


hl. Since the reasons necessitating the Jap:n- 
French Indo-China Mutual Defense mentioned above have 
an important bearing on the present case I shall go 
into a brief explanation sup »orting each of the five 
reasons. Most of the descriptive matter to whichT 
refer was supplied to me by thé Information Section 
of the Army and Navy departments of Imperial Head- 
quipters and by the Foreign Ministry. (Def. Doc. 


2923) 


First, with reference to the augmentation of the 
Anerican and British aid to Chungking, I shall cite 
sevoral instances which were brought to my knowledge 
at that time. (1) In July 1940 Secretary of State 
Hull expressed his opposition to the British prohibi- 
tion of aid to cients os the Burma Road. (2) In 
October 1940 President Roosevelt in his Dayton speech 
announced thet America would eid Britsrin and the 
Chiang regine in the interest of national defense, 
(3) In Novembur 1940 Atierica announced a 100 million 
doliar loan to the Chungking Regime. (4) On 29 
December 1940 Fresident Roosevelt in a‘"Fireside 


Chat" broade2st thet America would be turned into an 
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arsenal for the democratic nations for the purpose of 
combating the Tripertite Alliance. (5) On 30 
December 1940 Secretary of the Treasury Morganthau 
made the stitemant in a speech that America was pre- 
pareag to ‘extend lend-lesse to Chungking and to 
Grecee. During 1941 statements of this character 
became more Numerous and more alarming. (6) In 

May 1941 Brigedier Goneral Klaggett and his party 
arrived at Chungking for the purposo of assisting 
Chianets army. (7) In Februsry 1941 Sccretary of 
the Navy Knox announced that the Chungking Govern- 
ment hed completed arrangements for the purchase 

of 200 American plancs. (8) In May 1941 the 
Secretary of the Navy cxpressed his opvosition to the 
Neutrality Lave (9) On the following a Secretary 
of Wor Stinson made an announcement to the same 


affect. 


Under those prevailing circumstances there was 
the most urgent necessity for Japan, working for the 
speedy solutuon of the China Incident, to not only 
bring grester pressure on the Chiang Regime, but to 
cut off also all assistance passing through French 
Indo-China end Thailand, and sever relations between 


these countries and Chungking, 


42. “ith respect to. the second reason, that of 
intensificetion of American-British-Dutch military 
preparations in ths south, I received the following 
intclligence at the tine. (1) It was estimated that 
fMorica expended, between July 1940 «nd Msy 1941, 
Over thirty-three billion dollars in the expansion 
of her military installations, (2):° About thet time 
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there was an active increase in the extent and coor- 
dination of the general nilitery prepsrations of 
Anerica and Britain in various P°cific areas. For 
exemple, intelligence came to me thet in August 

19L0 Secretary of Navy Knox announced the creation of 
the 13th Neval District in Alaska. (3) In Sept amber 
of the same year public announcement was made of the 
details of the $ million dollar naval construction | 
budgst for American territoriss in the Pacific. 

(4) In Noverbcr of the same year approvel was granted 
for the establishkent of the Pan-American Air Line 
between Menila and Singapore. (5) In December of 
thet yeer a report was received thet Secretariss 
Stimson, Knox, and Jones had approved the expenditure 
of 40 million dollars for the construction and in- 
SoS Ont of 55 now air ficlds. These were some 
exomples of the military preparations and expansions 
made ky jMerica, which we understood wore directed 


ageinst Jupan. 


Moreover, in Septeriber 1940 announcement was 
made,that the top officiols ‘ofithse U.S. State De- 
partment had conforred on Japan-French Indo-China 
affairs end decided on upholding the principle of the. 
status. quo in thet rogion. On 8 July of thet year 
Admiral Yarnell advocated, through the United Press, 
a strong policy against Japan. In October Secretary 
of the Navy Knox made 2a speech in Washington stating 
thet ’merica was reacy to meet the challenge of the 
Tripartite Alliance. Proviously, in September, the 
Navy Depsrtment stressed that the policy of the 
American Navy for 1940 was the aor ton of a two 
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ocean flect and reinforcement of the Air Force. In 
November 1940 Mr. Lamont announced that with an 
increased pressure against Japan tho rinenend eiretas 
would support the policy solidly. Intelligence was 
also received that in his 11 November Armistice 

Day spesch Secretary of the Navy Knox emphasized that 
Smerica would reply with action against totalitarianism. 
In the same month British Forcign Socretary Eden 
addressed the House of Commons on non-cooperation 
with dapan. Moreover, on 27 May 1941, President 
Roosevelt proclained a state of unlinited emer- 

gency. Prior to that time, on & October, 1940, 

ee A{merican Government recommendes the evacuation of 
women and children from East 4Sia, and one hundred 

. forty women and children residing in Shanghai left for 
hone during that month. Furthermore, the Department 
of Stz:.t2 cancelled the issuance of passports to 
Americans prepared to travel to the Far East. On 

19 October 1940 the American consulate in Nagoya, 
Japan, was closed. This was \but a part of that 

type of intelli’ ence which was reported to me as 


War Minister. 


43. I shall next testify on the third reason, 
that of the increased gravity in economic pressure, 
and the obstructions croctcd to halt the procure- 
Nenhy of Materbais, vEtel- to our existence, “followings 
the notification of “he abrogation of the Treaty of 
Commerce ond Nuvig.ution on 26 July 1939 Aancrican 
economic pressure svzainst Jeoan had grsatly increased 


with ech passine day. To cite only < small part of 


i 
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the story from my recollection, in July 1940 Presi- 
dent Rossevelt announced the addition of scrap iron 
and petroleum to the list of prohibited export items. 
About the cnd of July of that year the American 
Government announced thet beginning the following 1 
djugust 1940 the export of aviation gasoline to 
einer other then in the «estern hemisphere would 
be prohibited. About the early part of October of the 
same yeer, President Roosevelt issucd a proclama- 
tion restricting the exportation of scrap iron to 
Japen which was particularly alarming to all Japanese 
in view of the prevailing iron shortage and the pro- 


duction process in J#pan. 


Li. Referring to the existence of American and 


to 


ritish alienation manoeuvers in French Indo-China and 
Thailand, end the unfriendly tendencies in these 
countries toward Japan, we received repeated intelli- 
gence reports that since 1940 important persons in 
French Indo-China and Theilend were in close liaison 
with British euthorities in Singapore. Ag a result 
the purchase of rice and rubber, vital to Japants 
existence, was impeded in these regions, Ag to the 
food situation in Japan, it was necessary at thet tine 
(about 1941) to import from French INdo-China and 
Thailand approximately one and one-half million tons 
(9 million koku) annually. For. this reason there was 
concluded between Japan and French Indo-China the 
Economic Agreement of 6 Mey 1941, contracting for the 
procurement of seven hundred thousand tons of rice. 
However, within a few weeks after the agreement was 
mode, th t is, in June, French Indo-China proposed 


thet the gusntity contracted for thst month be cut 
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down to. one half, i.e. from 100 thousand tons to 

50 thousand tons. Jansen was placed in a position where 
she was obliszed to accept this reduction, but in 

July snd August the reduction to one half the con- 
trected guantity was again made. In Thailand the 
British, about the end of 1940, placed an order 

with the Thailand Rice Corporation for the huge 

emount of 600 thousand tons of Thai rice to be shipped 
to Singapore, thus preventing us from access to thst 


needed market. 


with respect to rubber, the ennual production 
of French Indo-China wes approximately 60 thousand 
tons. Out of this amount Jepants purchase was only 
ecout 15 thousend tons annually to be paid for in 
sold dolizsrs. sAvout the middle of June 1941 America 
instructcd its Consulate in Hanoi to place en order 
for most of the rubber production of French Indo- 
China, and thus cut us off entirscly from that source 
of supply. Britain, on her part, issued et eanehae 
ebout the middle of May 1941, to all her possessions 
prohibiting tho export of rubber to Japan and the yen 


DLOCZC OU bmins Si. 


45. Theo reeson for the rupture in the commercial 
negotintions with Netherlends Indies, which is my 
fifth, is as follows: Since Septeriber 1940 Japen had 
expended the greatest efforts in her negotiations 
with the Netherlands East Indies. At thet tine the 
liiportition of petrolcoum from Amorics and Britain 


was prohibited, so conscequcntly importetion from the 
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Netherlands Hast Indies was the sole source of supply, 
and thorefore every hone was placed on the success 

of these negotirtions, but, the Netherlands Indies 
adopted en unfriendly attitude, and ebout 10 June 

the situ:stion had reached in actuality a rupture, 

with an official recognition of this fact being announc- 
ed on 17 June. The Dutch Foreign Minister, in early 
May, hee made public st Batavia the provocative state- 
ment thet the Nethsri-nds Indies was prepared to meet 
any chellengs st «ny time, Jinan, at that moment, 

was fucing a crisis. Her very existence was threaten= 
ed, and for the reasons and causes hercin defined 

the "Matters Relating to Expediting the Southern Policy" 
(Ex. 1306) was edopted at the urgent request of the 
Supreme Command, and action based on th:t decision 


was inaugur:ted. 


46. At noon (french time) 21 July 1941 the 
understending on mutual defense was reached between 
the Japanese and French Governments, and a Formal 
Bzchange of Notes (Ex, 647-4) took place during the 
morning of 22 July. Instructions were sent by the 
respective Governments to the authorities on the spot 
enc deteil arrangements were completed there on the 
following day. Based on this, the troops assembled 
at Samah, Hainan Island, received orders to march, 
and they disemberked from Samah on the 25th. 4& public 
announcement was meade on the 26th. One section of 
the troops leaving Samch landed at Natran on the 28th, 
oné the mein strength put ts shore at Sanjak on the 
29th under very peaceful conditions. The Protocol 
on Japnan-French Indo-China Mutual Defense (Ex, 651) 
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between the J-peanese Government and the Vichy Govern- 


ment wos signed on the 29th. 


47. It is truce thet Japan requested the good 
offices of the German Governnent in the negotiations 
with the French Governnent but the German Foreign 
Minister refused thet reouest. Hence the cherges made 
in the Indictment that pressure was brought to bear on 
the French through the use of the Germans are not 
Supported by the f: cts. It is alloged also in the 
Indictment that Japan intimidated the Vichy Govern- 
ment and illegally employed force, but the true 
frots are thet prior. to the assenbly of dapanese 
troops at Samah, in preperation for the entry into 
French [Ihdo-China, negotiations between Japan and 
the French Government had already been consurnmateds 
Furthermore, as stated previously, there was no 
connection between this movement and the German 
attack on the Soviet Union. The advance to the 
South, undertaken after the most careful dclibera- 
tion by Japan, was an Unavoidable act of self- 
defense, and was definitely not conceived nor directed 
as a step towsrds an aggressive attack on Smerica or 
Britain or the Netherlands. President Roosevelt 
made reference also to that move in his message of 
7 Decembor to the Emperor in these words: "and this 
Spring and Summer the Vichy Government permitted 
further Japanese military forces to enter into south- 
orn French InNdo-Cnins ror tha common defense of 
French Indo-Chinn.” I think I am correct in ssying 
thet no atteck had been made upon Indo-China nor 
that an attock was contemplated. However, at that 
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time, both the Supreme Command and the Government did 
not contemplate that this would result in an over- 
all rupture of economic relationships. In other 
words, it was believed thet negotiations between 
Japen and America would be continued, an® that all 


differences could be golved by peaceful means, 





‘inasmuch es the total breaking off of economic relations 


between two modern nations meant no less than economic 


warfare. 


The Prosecution infers that by stationinz troops 
in southern French Indo-China Japan intended to 
esteblish bases for an aggressive attack on America 
and Britain, but thet is an erroneous impression. 
While it is true thet one air fields coistructed ite 
southern French Indo-China faced to the south, 
thet did not mean necessarily cnet they were pro- 
vided for an attack on points to the south. The 
real purpose wes to comstruct air bases for pro- 
tection against attacks from the south. This can 
be understood clearly from the basic nlan concerning 
the southern policy, which was decided upon in the 
beginning of April by Supreme Headquarters. (Ex. 
1305) In that plan it is indicated plainly that 
Jépents advance to the south would stop at French 
Indo-China and Thailand, and, moreover, thet the 
objective of that plan was to be attained originally’ 


by way of peaceful means, 
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JAPAN'S STAND IN RELSTION TO TH WAR BETYHEN GERMANY 
: AND THE SOVIaT UNION 


48, It was on 22 June 1941 that the opening of 
hostilities between Germany and the Soviet Union 
ectually came to the knowledge of the Japanese Govern-. 
ment, when an official dispatch from Ambassador OSHIMA 
in Berlin to that ef.ect was received in Tokvo. A 
Liaison Conference vas immediately arranged and 
deliberations on our position, in view of this new 
situation, were most seriously considered. A tenta- 
tive conclusion was reached on 30 June, and on 

2 July it was submitted to the Council held in the — 
presence of the Emperor (so-called Imperial Council) 
in which our national policy of the hour was finally 


determined, (cf. the first part of Exhibit No. 558) 


49. In April of thet year various rumors rela- 
tive to a Russo-German war were already in the air. 
About 6 June our Governient was in receint of a tele~ 
araphic dispatch fron Renin Gescribing an interview 
undertaken between Hitler and our Ambassador OSHI2MA, 
according to which Germany apparently had a war 
against the Soviet Union in view, and, although 
Hitler did not divulge this intention of involving. 

anan in that conflict, the dispatch observed thet 
he was perhaps inwardly looking to that contingency. 
A Liaison Conference was immediately convenec but in 
thet sitting the vie:s of the Imperial High Command 
as well us the report of Foreign Minister MATSUOKA 
who Aas shortly befo:e returned frou his mission to 
Europe, did not envisage the situetion in such a 
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seurtoal diteit, and the war talk involving the two 
powers was Simply discarded, Furthermore, informa- 
tion from Ambassador Tatekawa in Moscow indicated 
that Russia and Germany,were unlikely to reach such 
an extremity %ven though relations certainly had 
been under considerable tenSion, Janan, herself, 
far frou desiring to see a war between Germany and 
the Soviet Union favored from the outset the bring- 
ing of the Moscow regime into the orbit of the 
Tripartite powers. Under these circumstances wish- 
ful thinking, so to speak, got the upper hand in 
our appraisal of the situation, it being concluded 
by us that Germany's open grudges against Russia was 
nothing but a feint to screen her landing operations 
ained at Great Britain, and such being our posi- 
tion watehful waiting then beceme the order of the 
day and we made no attempt to formulate a snecific 
program to cope with that GevelopMent, Coupled with 
the Russo-Japanese Commercial Convention, which had 
been Signed provisionally about the 12th of June, 
the work of the delimitation of the frontiers be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Menchoukuo around Nomonhen 
was also progressing smoothly. True a softened 
attitude obssrved in the Moscow authorities did 
cast upon our mind a slisht suspicion, but this 

we attributed solely to our neutrality treaty and 
it was not taken seriously in connection with ‘the 
contingency of the Russo-German war. About 16 June 
our military attache in Berlin telegraphed that a 


war between Germany snd Russia was imsinent, but we 


were unable to guess the vrobable time when hostilities 
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might really commence. About 19 June a Reuther's 
disnatch reported that German forces made an attack 
on the Soviet Union, and a day or two later the 
Russo-German war became an object of public sae 
lief. But, it was not until 22 June, as previously 
stated, thet we really became aware of the war 
through an official dispatch from Ambaszador 


OSHINA. 


50, Concerning the Liaison Confe-7ence, which was 
convened after the receipt of this dispatch, it should 
be borne in mind that the Conference as é whole 
looked upon this occurence with a feeling of dismay. 
Prime Minister KONOYE assuned that in waging war 
against Russia the Berlin Government had flagrantly 
vetrayed our confidence and that, consequently, Japan 
should withdraw from the Tripartite Pact, and he 
Spoke to me accordingly. These facts make it quite 
clear that no tactical prearrangements or political 
consultations or any other similar understendings 
had beenin existence between Germany and Jaoan in 
connection with the Russo-German War. Moreover, 

Japan was totelly unnrepared to deal with hostili- 
ties thus precipniteted between the Soviet Union and 


the German Reich, 


51. AS was mentioned hitherto, "A Summary of 
the Empire's Folicy According to the Changes in the 
Situation" (Ex, 588) was determined at the Imperiel 
Conference held on 2 July 1941. That summary was 
proposed boy the Imperial Hieh Command, but in its 


preparation I also participated as Minister of War. 
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In Exhibit 1123, which is a part of my answer to 

a Prosecution interrogation, I was auoted as saying 
thst the draft in question was initiated by my- 
self, but thet reply was a mistake on my part, and 
vhat is hereby expressed are the real facts of the 


Situation as I héeve since revievied then. 


The sitting was pene aan 10 Va Vento cess Ax, | 
as Il recall, and lasted until noon. This "Summary" 
while defining Japan's move in the face of an 
uncommon development, namely, a war betwecn our 
powerful neiehbor, the Soviet Union, with vhom we 
had neutrality relations, and one of our allies, 
the German Reich, also settled our subsequent 
course of netional action. However, that "Summary" 
was in substance but a reaffirmation of Jananese 
national policy adhered to up until thet time. The 
main points may be briefly summed un in the follow- 
ing four headings: 

(1) In spite of the changed international 
outlook Japan shall still hold fast to her vrevious 
policy of establishing a co-prosnerity sohere in the 
resions of Greater Hast Asia. 

(2) Japen should never overlook any 
effort to bring the China Incident to a speedy solu- 
tion. 

(3) In oréer to consolidate our position 
rersarding self-preservation and self-defense Janean 
should accelerate ue” steps regardins the southern 
policy, however, strictly observing the decisions 
concludea <t the Lisison Conferznces of Januery 30th 
and June 25th 1941, 
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(4) Some military preparations should be 
made for any developments in the north contingent 


upon the outcome of the Russo-German war, 


AS stated verare: that policy of ours was no 
more nor no less than a reavowal of what had been 
adopted hitherto by our Government excepting point 
four, which was newly set forth because of the Russo- 
German wer. But this, too, did not imply any devi- 
ation from our original course of conduct, which was, 
"to keep quiet in the North" in conformity with the 
Russo-Jananese neutrality treaty so far as the situ- 
ation in that refion should not be disturbed by 


repercussions in Siberia from the Russo-German War. 


52. In consequence, Japan went no further than 
to reinforce some units stationed in Manchuria and 
Korea. These units being on a peece footing had to 
be Supplementeé with men, horses and materials re- 
quired by the changing circumstances. Regardinz the 
dispatch of troops to southern French Indo-China, I 
must repeat thet the item had not been acted upon 
under the policy defined on 2 July but was mere- 
ly an implementation of the steps previously de- 
cided upon, although it did not take definite shape 
until the end of July owing solely to an unavoidable 
delay caused by the negotiations with France and the 


preparations accompanying the shipment of troops. 


53. The pivotal problems that were discussed in 
the deliberations of the Liaison Conference and of 
the Imperial Conference in arriving at the tSummary' 


will be treated here so that the true intentions of 
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our Government at that time may thereby be clearly 
understood: 

(a) Is Japan in duty bound to enter the war 
between Germany and the Soviet Union? The Berlin 
Government is apvarently looking forward to our entry 
into the conflict, but we have no obligations what so= 
ever considering Article V of the Tripartite Alliance, 
Moreover, at the time of concluding thet pact it was 
esrecd that we should pursue our coasion ahd long 
standing objective of inducing the Moscow Government 
to work in concert with the Tripartite powers, and 
this agreement obviously absolved Janan from any 
obligation to participate in a war between Germany and 
the Soviet Union, For all that, the contingency 
cannot be ignored that an occasion may occur when 
Japan must wage war against the Soviet Union apart 
from any obligation arising under the Tripartite Pact 
and on an entirely different basis. For example, 
if peece and order in Manchoukuo should be imperiled 
by some disturbance caused by the progress of war in 
Siberia, or, again, in case the Moscow Government, 
eyeing Japan as an ally of Germany, challenged us to 
ware It was conceivable, therefore, that some mili- 
tery preparation in view of these possibilities was 
expedient. Moreover, the prevailing opinion among 
the menbers was thet even if the chances of participat- 
ing in a war vere remote we should not neglect to 
solidify our fundamental defense system to guard 
against the necessity of war with the United Ststes 
and Britain, as recent acts ,of those countries towards 
uS were by no means reassuring. \ 
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(b) What effect should be given to the 
Russo-Ja anese neutrality treaty as a result of the 
war between Russia and Germany? Here, Article V of 
the Tripertite Alliance stipulates as a legal proposition 
that the Russo-German war can have no bearing on that 
neutrelity treaty, and accordingly Japan was entitled 
to abide by the treaty and keep “tranquility in the 
North", 

(ec) To what extent would the present 
American-Jaepanese conversations be affectec by the 
war between Germany and Russia? In studying the Ameri- 
can proposal cated 21 June 1941 we concluded the 
attitude of the Washington officials had been stiffen- 
ec by tha outbreak of the Russo-German war. Naturally, 
no small obstacles were anticipsted in subsequent 
negotiations with them, but it was fully agreed 
among us thet we must still ‘work hard to make. these 
negotiations a Ginlomatic success because a speedy 
solution of the China Incident «as imperative, the 
tension in the south had also to be alleviated, and, 
of equal importance, we must stem the tide of the 
Huropeen var und prevent its spread into East Asia. 

(a4) Threats indicated by America, Britain 
and Dutch East Indies, and their extent, and the re- 
affirmation of our snecific policy toward the south. 
Theat we had decided to hasten our southern policy in 
accordance with the decision reached on 25 June 
(Ex. 1306) was stated heretofore end, yet, no improve- 
ment was in sight on thet point although ve honed that 
the deadlock aight be ended by means of diplomacy. 
Notwithstanding all this the Anglo-American pressure 
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against us was ever growing. Was there’ anyone who 
could give us any possible assurance that a war with 
America end Great Britain would never follow so long 
as thet pressure was persistently extended and 
enlarged, especially when the governing bodies in 
Washington and London continucd their op»osition uni- 
formally in French Indo-China as well as in Siam, and 
by these manoeuvcrs closing the door to a diplomatic 
solution, the only feasible, pesceful means remaining 
to us? In fear of the worst, a decision was necessar- 
ily reached reaffirming our specific measures towards 
French Indo-China and Siam, and which was coupled 
vith a firm determination to risk even a war with 
America end Britain if that were the only course 
left to.us for self-preservation, and to thet end 
adequate defensive preparation must be made. 

(ce) What should be done to solve the China 
Incident promotly? The Russo-German war enhanced 
the probable danger to which East Asia was subjected, 
and gave imnétus to the need for e speedy solution of 
the China Incident. OUr fixed policy of breaking the 
bond joining China, America snd Great Britain had 
to be pursued with the utmost vigor so thet influence 
could be excrted on the Chungking Regime. Not to 
repset our previous failures in settling decisively 


the saic Incident, the Jan: nese Governient might be 
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against Chianr if the exigencies demanded it, and 
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he international concessions and settlo- 
iMents existing in China might also have to be 


seized if they presented a hostile attitude. 
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However, these steps would, no doubt, involve Japan 
in an extremely delicate relationship with America 
and Britain so therefore the most careful consi dera- 
tions must be exercised before these measures are 
put into execution. In this respect the opinion 
vas expressed thet we had better wait until the 
United States definitely enters the war with Germany 
and the above measures should be resorted to only 
in thet extremity. 

(f) Is there oe hazard that the United 
States will enter the Euronean war? Whst stand 


Should we teke if thet act materializes? 


The probability of America's entry into the 
European war was considerably heightened by the 
actions of thst country, which amounted practically 
to war, and by the opening of hostilities between 
Germany and the Soviet Union. Needless to say 
Japan must act in accordance with the stipulations 
set forth in the Tripartite Pact if the United 
States entcred the arena, but the stages through 
which the Washington Government might involve it- 
self in war seemed beyond conjecture. Therefore, 
the guoestion whether Ja pen should take up arms, 
bea bade and, if so, the time when we should 
heve recourse to var as well as the manner in 
which the war wes to be wased must be determined 
afresh, after weithing the situation carefully and 


frocs our own independent standnoint. 
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54. The Prosecution, resting Ras ecetain sinks upon 
Section 2, Article B of the "Suumery of the Empire's 
Policy", 2 July 1941, charges thet Japan's southern 
venture had obviously been designed as a hostile 
move against America, Britain and the Dutch 
Bast Indies. But as stated before, our decision in 
this regard was made in order to facilitate more 
fully those mezsures applicable to Freneh Indo-China 
and Siam, but noither Malaya nor the Dutch East Indies 
were involved. In other words, our southern policy 
was never concelved in onposition to America, 

Greet Britain an* the Dutch Hast Indies, but imits 
execution as concerned French Indo-China and Siam 

we had naturslly to anticineste stubborn resistance 

by America and Great Britein, and should they provoke 
Japan at that stase we had no other alternative than 
to fight both of them. It was entirely in that sense 
tht we made our defensive preparations for a possible 


tT 


ar ith America and Great Britain. 


NEGOTLI. TIONS BETSEEN: THE UNTTED STS7HS AND JAPZN UNDER 
Ths idk) SONOrs rE CAPLET rt I, Negotiations prior 
to oe Se otembor Sima Loe yal 





55. Unaer thd Second KONOYE Cabinet the negoti- 
ations between us and the United States came to a 
stendstill, and the Pub Ms do. nfall of that 
Cabinet resulted. The reasons ostensibly given 
for the resignation of the Sscond KONOYE Government 
wore woll strtcd to this Tribunsl in the testimony of 


the witness MITARST, some time ago, end the circumstances 
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leading up to the resignetion are to some extent 
described by Marquis KIDO in his Diary. (Hx. Nos, 
1115 and 1116). The overthrow of the Government, 
however, was in fact caused by the necessity of 
removing Foreign Minister MATSUOKA with a view 

to a promnt, conclusive and satisfactory settlement 


of the AMerican-Japenese negotiations. 


To have demandsd his resignation would cer- : 
tainly have implied politicel discord so the Government 
to avert suck a situation resigned en messe. 

It is undisnutatly shown also by the conclusion 
reeched,et the meeting called at KONOYE'S villa of 
Mejiro on 16 July 1941, which was participated in 

by the Prime Minister and those Cabinet members 
having a voice in the Liaison Conference, namely, 
HERANUMA, SUZUKI, OIKAVA and myself. The conclusion 
was, resignetion en masse, which was consummated 
thet evening. To put it*another way, the second 
KONOYE Cabinet was not loath to displace its Foreign 


Vv 
. 


finister for the sake of coneludine with success 

the pending American-Jaranese negotiations, 

From these circuiustances, too, the character as 

well as the mission of the third KONOYE Cabinet will 


be cleerly percoived, 


56. Notwithstanding, the Washington officials 
misunderstood our dispatch of troops to the southern 
part of French Indo-China and regerded it as the first 
step in .n alleged southern expansion policy 


Girected against. America, Britein and the Dutch 


Hast Indices, Washington intimated a desire to end 


eT hae 
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the negotietions under the plea thet it was un- 

able to find a basis on which peace in the Pacific 
was to be maintained, and went so far as to freeze 
our assets in the United States. Confronted with 
this new situation the Jananese Government even then 
did not abandon the hope of reaching a vneaceful 
solution but did everything within its power to 
smooth the way for further negotiations. President 
Roosevelt's proposition demanded that we give up 

our contemplated dispatch of troops to French Indo- 
China, or if the dispatch was already underway to 
withdraw them immedietely. Upon these conditions the 
President suggested the following two noints. | 

The first was thrt a joint guarantee be viven by 
Japen, America, Great Britain, the Dutch East Indios 
and the Chinese Republic’ ensuring the neutrality of 
French Indo-China. The second was th ta gucrantee 
was to be extended to Japan to enable her to 

obtain necessary materials and supplies from French 
Indo-China. On the other hand, we made a counter 
proposal following the delibersvions in the Liaison 
Conference, which was convoked on 4 August 1941. 

The gist of thst counter proposal can be summarized 
in the following four points: (Ex. 2885) 

(1) Japan shell not extend the stationing 
of troops further than French Indo-China; on the 
solution of the China Incident, the Jananese troops 
are to be withdrawn from thet territory. 

(2) The guarantee of the neutrality of 
the Philippines is to be given by the Japanese 


Government. 
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(3) The Unitea’States shall eliminete all 
Gites te of a military cheracter etistinz in the south- 
western P.cific arees,.and also recommend to both 
Great Britain and the Netherlands to do the same, 

(4) The United States shall co-operate 
with Japen in the latter's effort to obtain necessary 
matorials in the south-western Pacific, especially 
in Dutch Eest Indies, Additionally, the United 
States Shall teke such steps as will contribute 
to the restorstion or normal relations between the 


United States and Janeen. 


AS a matter of fact the stationing of troops 
in southern Vrench Indo-China by Japan was baing 
undertaken for the reasons heretofore outlined so 
it!’ was impossiple’ to accept the President's pro- 
position requesting the withdrawal of her troops 
from tiat region unless the causes necessitetine 
tnose measures were removed or, again, some allevi- 
etion of the situation there was really in sighté¢ 
So fir 2s the vital problems of our country were 
concerned, it would be out of the question for 
Jaden to cancede to the proposed withdrawal merely 
because of the duress imposed by othe: powers, 
Jepan's limititions on the dispstch of troops, as 
eel as the time when she would withdraw her 
forces, “ere clearly expressed. Jensen made 
all the concessions possible at that time but ‘the 
. United States was adamant in the demands put upon 
US, Washington, moreover, totally ignored the 


questions pértsining to the, aliminetion of those 
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causes which made necessary the presence of Javanese 


troons in French Indo-China. 


57. To Premier KOKOYS there vas but one course 


remaining which might in our estimation tide over this 


om 


dangerous situation. That wes a personal meeting 
between the heads of the two countries where in 


all froenkness opinions could be exchanged on broad 


m 


lines seeking to restore between the two countries 
amicable and cooneretive relations. Accordingly, 
instructions were cabled to Ambassador Nomura in 
Washington on 7 August to present to the United 
States a request for the arrangement of a personal 
interviev between President Roosevelt and Premier 
BONOYE, and this was followed up on 28 August 

by a message to the President from Premier KONOYE. 
The Washington Government had no objection to the 
sussestion in principle, but expressed its reluctance 
to cotlply with our recuest unless an «greement vas 
first reacheé covering all the essential matters. 
Under the heading of essentials Washington considered, 
eSpecially, an interpretation of our obligations 
under the Trinartite Alliance as well as the imple- 
menting of its stivulations, also the questions con- 
cerning, the Japanese forces stationed in French Indo- 
China and the indiscriminate treatment to be applied 
to internetional commerce, which agreement the United 
States Governient regarded as a matter of supreme 
importance, Hence, the hoved for interview was 


fraught with difficulties at the outset, and seemed 


doomed to failure. 


- 77 - 
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TH IMPERIAL CONFERENCE HELD ON SEPTEMBER 6th, 1941 


58. Japan was confronted with a-grave situ- 
| ation fatally involving her system of national 

defense on 26 July 1941 when her assets in America, 
Great Britain end the Netherlands were frozen. 
We were forced by this crucisl hanpening to adopt 
immedietely some ex»nedient measures for our future 
security and continuance as a nation. Thereupon, 
an Imperial Conference convened on 6 September 1941 
at which a general plan was agreed upon designated 
as the “Execution of the Edpire's Policy", (the ° 
middle part of the Exhibit No. 588) The substance 
of this plan was established at 6 Liaison Conference 
held a day or two before, and it was finally adopted 
at the said Imperial Conference, The plan was 
initiated by the Imperial High Command, and was 


| based upon its anticipeted requirements. I, for one, 


took part in my canacity as War Minister, 


“ 


59. In substance the "Execution of the Empire's 


7 


Policy" consisted of vroceecing along the following 
ma ly 


| broad bases of action on previously determined 


measures applicable to the south in view of the con- 





strained circumstances: 

(1) Determined efforts should be made to 
reach a final compromise regardins the American-~ 
Japancse negotiations not later than the first 
decade of October, On this point our minimum 
demands as well as the limits of the obligations 
we could undertake should be determined; the 


Rete 
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demanés to be attained by means of concerted din- 
lomacy. 

(2) Meanwhile we should complete vrepara- 
tions to ensure our self-defense ana our self- 
preservation with such high resolve as not to evade 
fighting with America and Great Brite in not later 
than the third decade of October, 

(3) To make up our mind to go to war with 
Amcrica, Britain and the Netherlands if our demanés 
were not to be satisfied diplomatically within the 
tine dssignated. 

(4) Other measures than these should be 


prosecuted according to the previous decisions, . 


oS 


60. The stringent conditions then existing and 
the circumstances under which this plan of action 
hac been decided are largely summarized undsr the 
following seven headings from information which 
was supplisd to me at the time: (Def. Doc. 2923) 

(a) The economic pressures brought to 
bear upon Janan by the American, British and 
Dutch Alliance. Pressures of various kinds were 
brought to bear upon us by America, Britain and the 
Netherlands in close unity to starve us economically 
prior even to Japan's stationing of troops in 
French Indo-China. The freezing of our assets in 
those countries was decreed on July 26th. The High 
Commissioner in Manila, at the same time, took steps 
to apply that measure to the Philippines. On the 
very same day Great Britein notified us of the 


abrogation of several treaties of commerce and 
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navigation which had bsen concluded between Japan 
and Great Britain, India and Burma, and with it 


the announcement that all Japanese assets in the 


@o 


resvective regions of the British Empire vere 
frozon. The Netherlandts Government followed suit 
also on July 26th. That there existed a combina- 
tion of the closest nature among these govern- 
menus was visible beyond question in view of the 
proor that the same steps to freeze Javanese assets 
in their respective countries were taken simultaneous~ 
ly by Americas, Britain and the Netherlands. These 
acts culminsted in a comprehensive economic rupture 
with Japen, and, after thet moment, with our foreign 
trade cut off from all regions other than Manchuria, 
China and French Indo-China,: the commercial activity 
of Japan was at the point of annihilation. 

(>) Ineessant intensification by America, 
Britain and the Netherlands of a military encircle- 


ment of Japsn, and the expansion of their military 


preparations. 


It was well known by us, of course, that since 
May of 1940 the main forse of the American Navy, 
with its strength greetl, ausmented, esnecially its 
air arm, had been advenced to Hawaiian waters, anc 
retained there; In duly 1941 ths President reguested 
frou the U. S, Congress an appropristion of 
$300,000,000 for strergthening the defense of those 
far flung islands sf the Pacific.: Thus the relations 
between Janan unc émerica wern consecusntly dut to 


a severe strain. Ac3zompanying those steps, a 
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tremendous military and naval expansion scheme was 
formulated on the part of the United States. A 
Senate bill gave the Secretary of he Navy power to 
extend time limits concerning the naval services 

so long as the national emergency existed. In the 
same month the President called upon Congress for 
the authorization of an additional sum of 

$3, 323,000,000 to be applied to expenditures for 
the Navy as well as the Maritime Commission. 
According to an announcement of the U.S. Navy on 
Sentember 3rd naval vessels either under corimission 
or those that had been under construction between 
January and fugust of the year amounted to 80 

in all, including 2 battleships, 9 submarines and 
12 destroyers. On July 26th the installation of 
the Eastern Military Command in the Philippines 
under General Pouglas McArthur was made public. 

On July 30th the Military Committee of the House 

of Representatives adopted a resolution grantinz 
the President the powers ta extend the term of 
years in which the regular army, national guard 

and organized raserves were under colors, | 

In August 1941 it was announesd by eaetylone Qwezon 
tht 30,000 of the United States organize¢ reserves 
were to be called into service under the command 
of the Far. Eestern Army under General Dougtas. 
McArthur. According to an announcement on July 
25th by the War Production Board during the fiscal 
year commencing in May 1940 a total of $50,780,000,000 
was appropriated to strengthen armament and air- 
plane production. Qn July 10th President Roosevelt 


<8], 
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requested of Congress authorization to spend 
$15,000,000,000 for national defense and for 
$47,000,000,000 to be applied to strengthen the 
army, which was a part of the expenditures concern- 


ing lend-lease output. 


Fron these sources of information it was 
clearly discernible that the United States was 
exerting itself feverishly in military expansion. 
Similarly, the coalition between America, Greet 
Britain and the Netherlands was made all the 
more impressive by the following intelligence 
received by us. The Maritime Commission of the 
United States, on July 24th 1941, announced the 
sending of a naval liaison committee to Darban, 
Calcutta, Bineanenet Manila and Honolulu. On 
August 26th Mrs Fraser, the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, made it plain that the common utiliza- 
tion of the beses in thet country were to be 
granted to Anerica, Australia and the Dutch East 
Indies, The Foreign Minister of the Chungking 
Regime, Mr, Quo Tai-chi, broadcast a speech 
emphasizing the necessity of consolidating the 
bond uniting America, Britsin and China. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt also announced at the end of 
August the sending to Chungking of a military 
mission heefied by Brigadier General Mcgruder. 
Furthermore, information was received by us that 
expressions of a threatening nature were publicly 
made by certain high officials in Washington. 


To quote some of then, the Secretary of the Navy, 


Sy 12d 
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Mr. Frenk Knox, in a speech Gelivered at the 
Governors! Confereice in Boston stated that now 

was high time for the American Navy to act. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his special messcse to the 
Congress, asked for authorization to announce the 
existence of a national emergency. Again, Secretary 
Knox on July 23rd disclosed thet the Nevy was going 
to put into speedy practice such steps as were 
necessary for the execution of the American Far 
Hastern policy. On August 14th the much heralded 
joint declaration of the United States and Great 
Britain was made public. On August 19th President 
44ez0n Of the Philippines and Vice-President of the 
United States, Mr. Henry Wallace, exchanged wire- 
less addresses in which President Quezon committed 
the Philip>sines to the side of America when the 
latter enters the war. In this way reports concern- 
ing these threatening words and ects were forth- 
coming in rapid succession. Furthermore, we were 
informed thet a military alliance had been concluded 
in a conference held in Singapore in June of that 
yeer between representatives of Great Britain and 
Gener. lissisio Chiang Kai-shek concernins their con- 
duct of the war. 

{c) Deadly blow dealt to the Japanese 
program of national defense, The freezing of our 
assets by America, Britain and the Netherlands 
made it extremely difficult for Janan to obtain 
matericls for her national needs and, in conse- 
quence, the elasticity in our nationel power was on 
the paint of extinction. We were comvelled to 


owes 





denend entirely upon those resources found within 
the Empire together with those in Manchoukuo, 
China, French Indo-China end Siam, having been 
completely shut out from the rest of the world 
by these promulgetions. As to many materials of 
crucial importance we were restricted to those 
piled up within our domain and especially that of 
oz1 we had to depend entirely upon the amount Kept 
in stock. In the face of this situation our national 
power was losing its force day by day. For example, 
our Navy would be deprived of its mobility within 
two years! time; our important industries which 
relied heavily on liguied fuel would be paralized, 
even though the restrictions on that fuel was made 
as Ssevore as a war tiie measure permittec. Under 
these circumstances a fatal blow was sure to be 
adainistered to our national defense situation. 

(d) The American-Jépanese negotiations 
had reached a virtual deadlock; the determination 
to break it in the last stage. The Third KONOYE 
Cabinet, which was formed after the Government, in 
oraer to combat the gloomy situation, had displaced 
Foreisn Minister MATSUOKA, strugsled assiduously 
but in vain trying to solve the knotty problem. 
The Premier, KONOYE, conceived of the personal meet- 
ing between the heads of the two countries con- 
cerned, but the United States by its actions did not 
show any inclination to accept that proposal. On the 
Jabansso side the Government vas resting its hope on 
the said negotiations for the sole purpose of 


avoiding war even though our production was jeaopar- 


») 


dized to the ultimate derree by the political, 


Ga 
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military and economic pressures exerted by the three 


After reflection upon these unsavoury 


DOWELS. 
determined that in order to aczomplish 
tiations 


oO 


results we 
f nego 


s « different basis o 


our objectives « 


to be contrived from a 
over growing difficulties of 


Re 


new engle entirely. 


(co) The 


The Chungking 


settling the China Incident. 
War of resistance with intimate 


regime Kent up its 
nd abundant support fron America and Great Briteain. 


All our efforts to echieve a solution proved 
south was in conse- 


futile. The situation in the 
quonee assuming more and more of a critical aspect. 
Thus Japan was in the predicament of facing the two 
problems of China end of the South at the same time, 
(f) Preperations for an cmergency war 
with America; Britein and Dutch East Indies in order 


to satisfy the requirements of our strategy. 


In this fashion Japan was »nlaceé in a perilous 
position from the standpoint of national defense, 


yot she worked industriously to surmount the 


thering crisis through pacific means although a 


Faxal aM 
rupture in the Americen-Jananese negotictions 
Since 


nevertheless also had to be contemplated. 
xisted at all the 


this possibi 
Imperial High Command was in duty bound to make 
These 


Sparavions to meet thet continzency. 


ility of a rupture 


S038 prape 
tec of 9 mobilization of manpower, requisition 


of shipping, rsfitting of vessels, insuring mari- 


tins transportation, end other similar stons of 
extonsive application. Apart from diplomatic 
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considerations these prenarations could not be 


5) 


entirely performed oy the High Commands They must 
of necessity be made on the assumption thet the 
will of the Empire is dstermined immovably to carry 
them out. 


( 


g) Relations between dinlomacy and 
stratesy. If Japen could not solve the fatel situ- 
ation by means of diplomacy then there would be 
no vay remaining to her but to teke up arms and 
break through the military end economic barrier 
flung around her. In that event matters must move 
from divlomacy to strategy, If compelled to resort 
to arms there was en importent limitation in the time 
element relative to the expsdiency of landing 
operations and the procuring of strategic materials, 
AS to lsnding operations, the High Command con- 
sidered thet the month of November was the most con- 
ducive time for a successful operation; December 
possible but difficult, end in January quite 
impossible of performance. If the plans for ae 
break throuch of the encirclement wes delayed 
until Spring it should be postponed further owing 
to tne attitude of the Sovist Union and also due 
to the rainy season. In the meantime the strategic 
meterials stockee for use would be considorably 


exhaustec, and our plight would be more serious, 


The High Command reaucsted one monthts tine 
at the least, After the aational decision to engage 


in war was reachce, before hostilitiss were commenced, 
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From the above considerations, primarily that 
of operations, it vas vital to set the deadline in 
the diploma ic negotiations with the United States 


for early October, 


All the circumstances set forth above, among 
others, were the driving force necessitating the 


national solicy as formulated on 6 September. 


a 


61. As for the outlook in case war should 
break out with Awerica and Greet Britain it was 
anvarent that we could not be too hopeful of 
winning against the two greatest powers in the 
world. Janan had no alternative but to advance 
to the Pacific and Indian Oceans, holding important 
strategical points, occupying resions for military 
resources and renulsiug enemy attacks to the best 


of ovr ability end spirit to the last ditch. 


OPSRATTON SL PLAN FOR POSSIBLE “SR 


62. Here in Japan, the Imperial High Command, 
was ouite inderendent of diplomacy, and in duty 
bound to prepare operational plans of action hav- 
ing neighboring states as hynotheticsl enemies. 
But neither the High Command nor the Government 
maintained any war plan against any particular 
country. This situation ensued from the following 
circumstances, (a) a complete separation and in- 
dependence between civil administration and High 
Command, (b) a sharp demarcation between the Army 


and the Navy, and (c) the fact thet the Army 


S yp 
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and the Navy each had separate snd independent 


objectives in point of future operations. 


In consequence, we vere guite unable to, have a 
provider plan of war even if such a plan of war 


“as actually essentiel. There were no preparations 
for «ar therefore since we were not equipped with 

& plan of war, still less, any permanent plan for 
war in anticipation of a ‘conflict or conflicts in 
the Pacific Wes not even dreamed of, True, we were 
ardently desirous of laying a firm foundatim for 
the state aimed at national defense, that is, a 
hishly developed military state to meet the exigencies 
crested ty the China Incident and the changing interna- 
tional situs tion and we also honed for the ‘speedy 
realization of a national structure to cope with the 
emergencies, put this was entirely due to preparing 
o.rselyes for the shifting international situation, 
In other words, our objective in this respect was 

to set up a system by which the total power of the 
State was to be mobilized in such a manner thet the 
intesrity of the Empire might be safeguarced, and 
involvement in a war other than the Chitra Incident 
might be averted, Prevention of war, rather, was 
wh t we aimed at and not nrepasration for war. On 
thet noint there was no distinction between us and 
otner nations of the world as none of them in those_ 


days neglected any measures aiding a strong national 


defense, 
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63, Meanvhile, it was correct that we were 
also attempting to consolidate our military prepara- 
tions. AS for the 4rmy, its main objective in this 
respect was based on a plan of operations to protect 
us from an onslaught by the Soviet Union. . After the 
China Incident broke out our military preparations 
were never augumented beyond the extent which our 
operational needs required. The Army at no tine 
undertook an armed exnansion for the purpose of war 
in the Pacific. As for Navy preparations, these were 
entirely beyond the scope of my authority, and I 


had nothing to do with them whatsoever, . 


64. danents preparations for possible hostilities 
against America and Britain were made as emergency 
measures and were carried out pursuant to the follow- 
ing three basic considerations: 

(a) The first of these was the decision 
reached at the Imperial Conferenee held on 6 September 
1941. We began to work out such emergency onera- 
tional measures as might be applicable in the event 


a 


oF a War with America and Great Britain u»on the 
basis of the decision arrived at in this conference, 
(b) According to the decision in the 
Imperial Conference held on 5 November 1941, to be 
covered hereafter, serious preparations for actual 
operational measures were initiated. 
(c) By the decision arrived at on 1 
December 1941, preparations for the opening of hostili- 


ties were commenced, 


=n One 
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65. As already mentioned, our militsry pre- 
varations were made for the purpose of defending 
ourselves from a Soviet aggression, the standard 
number of mobilized effectives being placed at twe 
thirds of the forces which the Soviet Union might 
be able to deploy in the Far Hast. However, our 
objectives in this expansion were never reached in 
the fuce of a continued increase in the Soviet Far 
Eastern armies, restraints in the field of our 
national finance, es well as shortages in the pro- 
ductive powers of our war industries; the ssid pre- 
paretions being especially unsatisfactory in 
regard to our aeronautical srms equiiments for 
mechenized units. Upon the whole it grew more and 
more difficult for us to maintain the required standerd 
of our military preparations subsequent to July 
1937, when the China Incident broke out, especially 
in point of air defense, Moreover, we were eventu- 
ally comnelled, by the urgencies of the situation 
to transfer end convert parts of those forces and 
materials previously assigned to Manchuria, China and 
our homelend, so that this manbdower and equipment 
might be used in, and adapted to, pelagic operations 
in the south; our only choice being an attemnt to 
meet the new situations by these extemporaneous and 
haphazard improvisations. Furthermore, we re- 
arransed such munitions and materials as were re- 
quired in our Operations according to the casual 
devices above explained, Only atout 10 per cent of 


our entire forces that had been transported to 


aC 
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Formosa and French Indo-China were to be employed 


in the future southern contingency. 


64, Our war production was carried on to 
satisfy the needs herein described, and that apply- 
ing to the Army may be summed un in the following 
four headings, 

(a) PYroductizsn to supnly such materials 
as were required in exscuting the plan of operations 
against the Soviet Union. 

(do) Production of such materials as were 
required in the determination to settle the China 
Incident. (Chiefiy rezlenishment of exhausted supplies) 

(c) Production of materials for use in 
military educution. 

(d) Production of naterials to be main- 


tained at home in reserve, 


We ascertained thet we could not even meet the 
barest minimum rejuirements of the Army oving in 
part to the urgent need for the production of naval 


materials, 


67. Whet did we do cbout milita-y preparations 
in the face of the critical situations vith America 
and Great Britain? “ith wer clouds gathering ominous- 
ly, it was only by makine occasional preparations in 
manpower and milit ry materials, namely, by con- 
version of a number of forces and munitions that 
had been specifically employed elsewhere; by dis- 
position of those reserves as had been asSivneé for 
defense of the homeland; by restrictions placed upon 
the volume of matcrials to be consumed in the China 
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ap iret wantse and by curtailment of military educational 
materials thet we were able to somehow manage to 
meet the situétion in the early part of the Pacific 
War. An increase of the sources’! on which war pro- 
duction depends cannot be expected on the spur of the 
moment. Owing to the economic pressure cffected 
against us for years by AMcrica and Britain, and 
especially to the economic blockade of July 1941, 

it was made extromcly difficult, yes, almost im- 
possible, for us to obtain raw materials and other 
goods and articles necded so vitally. Thus we were 
impotent to oxpand our production sufficicntly to 
respond to 4 purposc to’ wage a var against powerful 
America and Greet Britain. Significant difficulties 
were encountcrod, morcOver, in the production of our 
air arms and oil fuel. From this standpoint eee 
sale war preparations aimed against America and | 
Britain may be said to have been non-cxistent so 


far as the Japanesc Army was concorned,. 


68, Next, as to Manpowcr we had comparatively 
ample resourees in that regard but being fcttered 
with constant and Renee demands from industry 
we could never attain our objective as to its ox- 
pansion in full measure. To mako the best of these 
Short-comings the Government reluctantly resorted 
to the policy of permitting youthful scholars to 
continue their studics as before, though this measure 
was adopted not without some considerations for the 


future good of the Empire. However} with the ad- 


vanee of the Pacific Wey particulerly the middle 


HUGO 


» 
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Stages, the insufficiency of available manpower 
became glaringly evident, and as there was an 

urgent need for sup»ylementing the subaltern cadets a 
cail to the colors was made for the greater part of 
these students. In short, we were unable, because 
of the restraints put upon the expunsion of pro- 
ductive powers in general, to make effective war 
preparations simply by turning into good account 

our relatively ample manpower. 

THE AMBRICAN-JAPANESSE MEGOTTATIONS UNDER THE THIRD 


hOxOVe CASBL ST 
(Part II, After the Imperial Conference on 6 Sept. 1941) 


69. After the decision reached in the Imperial 
Conference on 6 September, Americen-Japanese negoti- 
ations were conducted solely through Foreign Minister 
Toyoda, soli shall but refer briefly to it here from 
my own understandinz. The course of the parley under- 
went a change at that time, and it was conducted 
through two channels, one of them beinz through 
Ambassador Nomura and the State Department, and the 
other through our Foreign Minister Toyoda and the 
American Ambassador in Tokyo. Our best hopes were 
pinned on these negotiations as well as on a. personal 
meeting between the responsible heads of the two 
countries, sponsored by Premier KONOYE. The U.S. 
reply to the latter tas presented to us in the shape 
of an “Oral Statement" dated 2 October 1941. 

(Ex. 1245-G) According to the remarks made by 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, when he handed 
Ambassador Nomura the statement, the United States 
Government was of the opinion that a personal 


meeting between the responsible chiefs of the two 


S91 
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countrics harbored a danger unless a previous unger- 
standing was first reached on the matters to be 
discussed in th.t meeting. In order to maintain 
genscral peace in ths entire Pacific Area a "patched- 
up" talk would not answer the purpose; what was 
necessary, that Government insisted, would be a 
"clear-cut" agreem:nt. This proposition on the part 
of the Unitcsd States demanded a manifest recognition 
of the following four principles to be given by us: 

(1) Respect for the territorial integrity 
and the sovereignty of cach and all nations. 

(2) Support of the principle of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other 


countries. ; 
4 


(3) Support of the principle of equality, 
including equelity of commercial opportunity. 

(4) Non-disturbance of the status-quo 
in the Pecific except that the status-quo may be » 
altered by peaceful means. 
Added to these, the Washington Government insisted 
upon a clear-cut cxpression of the Japanese Govern- 
ment's intentions in regard to the interpretation 
placed upon the Tripartite Alliance, the stationing 
of our troops (in China and elsewhere) and non- 
discrimination in international commerce. Briefly, 
the hopelessness of the personal meeting above men-= 
tioned was made crystal-clear by these developments, 
Japan had made concessions to the United States to” 
almost unbearable limits so that the negotiations 
might be successfully concluded, and yet the United 


Statcs showed no signs of responding to them and 
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that Government did not move an inch even from the 


position taken by its proposal datcd 21 June 1941. 


Japan sought to solve vital problems which in- 
volved her very existence nationally, whereas the 
United States stubbornly adhered to the theoretical 
principles cnunciated at. the initial stage of the 
negotiations. The intention. of the United States 
Government at that time was considered to have been 
unerrinegly disclosed by Ambassador Nomure in his 
dispatch dated October 3rd, which referred to the 
American situation in general (Ex. 2906) The Am- 


bassador stctcd in this telegram thet the United 


States was involving herself more and more in the 


Atlantic war, thus creating a lull in its move to- 
ward Japan, but nevertheless, as before still 
pursuing its.fixed policy of relentlessly con- 
tinuing the economic pressure against Japan. This, 
the Ambassedor pointed out, warranted our urgent 
attention. In the seme tolegrnam, the Ambassador 
further made observations thet the United States, by 
waging an economic war against Janeen while at the same 


time keeping hersclf out of ectual war, was in a 


‘position to reap the fruits of victory over Japan 


without resorting to ean act of war, 


In this connection-also there was a telegram 
from the British Ambassador.in Yokyo addressed to 


British Forcign Minister EDEN (fx. 2908). The 


British Ambessador hold. thety (1) ‘she*prospect of a 


successful moderete, nolicy. on.the'-part of Japan 


was inproving owing to the resignation of Foreign 


Be Gite 
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Minister MATSUOKA, and (2) while a speedy conclusion 
of the negotiations was an urgent requirement in 

the case of Tee and while she could not at that 
time go beyond some general understanding; the 

United States was not only dilatory in its dealings 
but was also employing varied tactics in an attempted 
adjustment of the relations between the two Powers. 
He observed that it would not be prudent for the 
United States to miss this fine chance by needless 
precautions caused by her inability to comprehend 
JaPan's real feclings and Japan's internal situation, 
which did not permit of a further delay in reaching 


some agreement, 


We-looked upon this as a typical observation 
entertained at that time by a third party, but the 
Situation vas not remedied, and thus the American- 
Japanese negotiations met with another tremendous 
obstecle., The third KONOYE Cabinet, vainly exhausting 
its efforts in these prolonged negotiations, collapsed 


in the middle of October, 
DOWNFALL OF THE THIRD KONOYE CABINET 


70. The third KONOYE Cabinet utilized all of 
its efforts in the Se vena eeiene se negotiations, 
restinz its entire hope in that econo ape nie: but, 
as already remarked, the situation had reached a 
point where from our military viewpoint the issues of 
war versus peace could no longer be delayed. Previous 
to the downfrll of the Government, there took place 
on 12 October at Tekigaiso (Premier KONOYE's villa 
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~at Ogikubo) a consultsction of five ministers of state 
which was followed by the regular Cabinet Council on 
the 14th of the same month. It was at this Cabiret 
Council that a difference of opinion came to a head 
between Foreign Minister Toyoda and myself, then 
Minister of War, with regard to the ways and means of 
conducting our future state policy; the controversy 
culminating in the resignation en masse of the KONOYE 
Ministry. The full details. about this event are fair- 
ly well described in the “Circumstances Relative to 
the Resignation of the Third KONOYE Cabinet" (be- 
lieved to be the dictated records of Prince KONOYE) 
(Ex. 1148) as well as in the entry of Marquis KIDO's 
diary of 15 atone, (Ex. 1150), but there being some 
discrepancies in both from what I myself then witnessed 


as Minister of War, I shall relate them here briefly. 


71. AS previously stated, the Empire's decision 
was reached that war against Britain, America and the 
Netherlands should not be determined until all hope 
was lost regarding our requests, which should be 
met by the first. decade in October, and that the 
American-Japenese negotiations should be pee every 
opportunity for settlemcnt. Concerning the reason 
why the Imperial Conference of September 6th was im- 
perative, Prince KONOYE narrates at the end of 
Section 2 of his record (Ex. 1148) as follows: 
"Thereupon I addressed a message to President: Roosevelt 
proposing a personal interview. The President ex- 
pressed his willingness to comply with my proposal 
but intimated that concerning the matters of para- 
mount importance an agrcement should be resched in their 


outlines previously. It was for determing the 
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fundamental principles of dealing with this situ- 
ation that the Imperial Council was convoked." 

Thus, the Prince made this need of determing the pre- 
requisite of the personal meeting with the Presi- 
dent the only reason for the convocztion of the said 
Saeed vate ac Of course, thet was the main reason 

for the Conference, but is would be misleading to 
say th .t that was the only reason to the exclusion 
of all others. 4s 2 matter of fact, the said Con- 
ference was celled, for one thing, in order to 
determine the ways sand means of putting our southern 
policy into execution in correlation With our dip- 
lomatic outlook, and that fact was clearly revealed 
by the agenda of the Conference. Morcover, it was 
eiaaeaied in answer to the requests from the Imperial 
High Command, which had found it necessary to start 


emergency operational plens at thetime. 


zie (BoOwh ie Government and the Imperial High 
Command, in conformity with the decision of the said 
Imperial Conference, were proceeding with their 
respective measures of diplomacy snd operational pre- 
parations. 4s for operational preparations, they were 
going on unevenly but as scheduled, while diplomatic 
negotiations with the United States were very far 
from a smooth sailing. As lnte as the last part of 
September the conversations were still in ae state of 
deadlock, Thereupon, the High Commands of both the 
Army and the Navy in the Liaison Conference of 
September 25th went so fer as to present the Govern- 
ment with a demand calling for a prediction of the 
success or filure of tho pending negotintions, 
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and also to decide the issue of peace versus 
war not later than the 15th of October 1941. (Ex. 


1141) 


However, @s I have stated, the Washington Govern- 
ment accepted neither our proposal based upon the de- 
cision of September 6th nor Prince KONOYE's proposal 
concerning the personel meeting between the respon- 
sible heads of the two nations. In reply Secretary 
Hull gave us the Oral Statement, deted October 
2nd, (Ex. 1245-G) in which in spirit a slight sign 
of mutual concession was discernible. It was on 
October 4th thet we received it, and immedietely the 
Government convened the Liaison Cohference and forth- 
with set out to investigate that document. Another 
Liaison Conference was called on October 8th, but it 
was difficult to arrive at any conclusion. The 
attitude as well as the views held by the Army 
General Staff about thet time were roughly as follows: 

(1) No hope was to be PRC Gtakned about 
the American-Japanese negotietions in view of the 
attitude of the Washington Government, which was 
entirely without any inclination to give end take. 

(2) The Army General Staff disagreed with 
our unconditional recognition of the four cardinal 
principles enunciated by America, as well as to the 
conditions imposed on our stationing of troops in 
China, or to any concessions relative to conditiold 
placed on the stationing of our troops. 

(3) It had no mind to revise the decisions 


reached in the Imperial Conference of 6 September 1941. 
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At tht time, 1 wes informed by the Chief of .the 
Army Gener 1 St-ff thet the General Staff of the Nevy 
head, alsova’ simitsriconce pt: in eae respect. © What 
the IMpcri:.1 Herdouarters apsrchended in those 
drvs wes amorica's policy of procrastination by 
vhich course Japan might .unwittingly be imposed 
pont. sk. Se was gencrally of the same opinion, 
so that on the 10th of October I saw the Prime Min- 
Aster and expressed for his consideration the gist 


of the concepts entertained by Impcrial Headquarters, 


73. dt two o'clock, P.M. on 12 October 1941 


the mesting of the Five Ministers of State was held 


at Tekigaiso (Prince KONOYE's residence at Ogikubo) 


in response to an invitetion. from the Promier. 

The mecting was attended by Prince KONOYE, Navy 
Minister Gticavtal Foreign Minister Toyoda, President 
of the Planning Board SUZUKI and myself, as Minister 
of War. No responsible person from the High 

Command of either the Army or Navy was present, or 
enyone other than the five Ministers. The meeting con- 
tinued until after 6 o'clock of thet ‘afternoon. I 

did not counsel together with the Chief of the General 
Steff or with any othor Staff officers before parti- 
cipsting in the mecting as I was well acquainted 

with the views of the Imperial High Command. In 

"The Circumstances Relative to the Third KONOYE 
Cabinet's Resignation” (Ex. 1148) the following 
paragraph is found on page 2 of the Japanese onten 
ginal, and also on page 2 of the English version: 
"However, on the day before the conference, Chief 


OKA of the Naval Affairs Bureau came and in talking 
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with him steted tht with the exception of the Naval 
General Steff the brains of the Navy dontt want 4 
Japanese-American war, but since the Navy, herself, 
cannot say 'she cannot do itt in view of her approvel 
of the decision of the Imperial Headquarters, the 
Navy Minister will propose to leave it in the hands 

of the Prime Minister at tomorrow's conference; so 

we would like you to decide on continuing the dip- 


lomatic negotistions". 


Never did these things come to my knowledge nor 


to the knowledge of my subordinates «t thet time. 


The purpose of that meeting was en informal con- 
versation among the Ministers concerned with regard 
to the prospects of the current American-Japenese 
perley «s well as the decision to be taken regserding 
the issue of peice versus wer. The argument went on 
many hours and the major points in the contention 
held by several perticipants *re recapitulated 
here though the details of that discussion have gone 


out of my memory. 


The Contention of Premier KOMOYE and Navy Min- 
ister Toyoda was thrt Japan holds fast to the policies 
held until tod..y tnere cannot be any hope to conclude 
the parley vith results. Meanwhile as the crux of 
the difficulsy iics ia the question of evacusting 
our troops fro:. Chins s specific concession on our 
part on'thet pvint may be cecompcnied by some hope of 
success, TO the Empire of Japren there is left some 
room about this problom of ths evacuation question 


in which we may retrin thet is substanticl to us and 
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concede the nominal. That is to say, we mey agree at 
first to withdraw our troops wholessle in ecmformity 
with the 4merican requests, and, subsequently, we 

may yet retain our forces in Chine under an agreement 
made with China on an entirely new basis,. Practicelly, 
this was tantamount to a revision of the decision 
reached on Septomber 6th, However, tho two Ministers 
did not mention that it was a revision of thet 


decision. 


My position was cs follows. Judging from the 
course that the negotiations have tuken hitherto, 
especially from the American reply deted October 2nd, 
which was made to our proposal founded upon the dis- 
cusSion in the Impcrial Conference on September 6th, 
as well as the American virtual refusal to a personal 
meeting of the responsible chiefs of the two countries, 
could «nyone cntertain the slightcst hope thet the 
parley would cvcr successfully bo concluded? To 
continuc the conversations longer will surely 
result in ovr being imposed upon by America's dilatory 
policy. In case we 2re forced to make war with the 
United States , wo may be pleced in a precarious posi- 
tion end suffcor considerable restriction in the con- 
duct of such : tar by sllowing ourselves to drift 
along with th t procrrstination. Now is the time, 
thereforc, to make 2 decision anticipsted in the 

csolution of September 6th. . With reference to the 
withdrewal of our troops from Chine, we heave boen 
acknowledging the principle of complete evacustion 


from the outset. Negotiations reg-rdine the ststioning 
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of our troops have always been made in accordance 
with the basic treaties concluded between us and 
China. The attitude of the Foreign Ministsr differs 
in no way from that as here steted. However, the 
United States aims in quite another direction, It hss 
become guite clear that she is demanding from 

us our unconditionnl withdrawal. To put it enother 
way, she is demanding from us an instcntansous and 
entire cvacuntion, both in name as well as in fact. 
Accordingly, sny compromise with the Unitcd States 
is inconceivable along the line suggested by the two 
Ministors to retain whst is substzential ¢nd to con- 
cede the nominal orrt. If we swallow the Amcric:n 
demands, tot«lly giving up the stationing of our 
‘troops in China, «nd withdraw them wholesale, what 
then will ensue «fter that? Not only would Japan 
bring to naught those sacrifices and those efforts 
paid for in the course of the China Incident of more 
thin four years standing, but also the Chinese con- 
tempt for Japan will ever expend if we retire 

from Chinn unconditionally because of United States 
duress, Reéelstions between Japen snd China will grow 
worse Coupled with the thoroughgoing resistance 
against Janan mnint:ined by the Communists in China, 
Certeinly the China Incident II and the China In- 
cidsnt TII would be the result, end repercussions 

at our loss of prestige will be keenly fclt in 
Manchurie snd Korea, Moreover, difficulties con- 
fronting the smeric n-Jananese negotiations sre not 
to be confined to the single question of svacuation, 


but include also the rocognition on our part of the 
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said four fundaricntal principles, interpretation to 
be placed on the Tripartite Pact, non-discrimination 
of international commerce, and many other matters. 
Vicwed in this dim light, a compromise with the 
Unitcd States became too insurmountable to apprehend: 
HOWoNeR: I will reconsider my position if the Foreign 
Minister is of the opinion that there remains 

any hope of success in this connection, As to the 
discussion relative to the issue of peace versus 

war, it has a huge bearing on the Imperial High 
Command, so that thc gqucstion could in no way be 


entrusted to the Prime Minister alone, 


The contention of the Minister of the Navy, 
Oikawa was this: entrust it to the Premier to foretell 
whether thcre is any Hope in the parlcy or not. 
However, at present Japan is placed in such a: 
momentous situation as to-decide the issue of peace 
or war, so if we are to fight at all, now is a good 
opportunity. Were we to go to war, I hope you will 
decide it right now. If we while away two or three 
months time from now on, induced by an equivocal 
prospect of hope, and after that we are to go to 
war, the Navy is annoyed indecd, If we are to do it 
diplomatically, let us do it diplomatically, right or 


wrong, 


But the Navy Minister did in no way refer to 
the prospect of a desired compromise nor to the 
methods to achieve it. @n those points he wanted to 


entrust them to the Premier for his decision, 
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In this way no agreement beinz reached, mutual 
consent cnsucd on my proposition. That is to say: 
(1) No alterations aro to be made about 
the policy concerning the stationing of troops, 
(in China) and also any other policies centered on 
this theme. 
(2) No impairmont to tho fruits reaped in 


the China Incident is permissible, 


Making those as prerequisites, a diplomatic 
success is to be sought. An earnest hope vas also 
expressed thet a confidence for satisfactory results 
be formed not lator than the time the Imperial High 
Command sce fit. SO long as we are procecding with 
this determination preparations for military opcra~ 
tions are to be suspended. The Foreign Minister 
will make due investigation on whethor the above 
proposition is possible or not. This agrecment was 
not reduced to writing, however, these obscrva- 
tions of mince may be corraborated by an examination 
of the entry in KIDOts Diary of 12 October 1941 
(Ex. 117). 


7h. Next morning, I met the Chief of the 
General Staff and recounted to him a resume of the 
situation in the five Ministers’ mecting, and 
briefly acquaintcd him with the items in the said 
mutual conscnt, intimating to him to suspend opera- 
tional preparations while diplomatic nogotiations 
wore going on. The High Command was very much per- 


plexed, but somehow his assent was given to it. 
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Sig nem needs Astonds, incidentally, fell 
upon the day on which a regular Cabinet council was 
to be held. On that morning prior to the Cabinet 
meeting I saw the Premier at his official residence. 
The conversation aia not develop beyond the results 
reaped in the meeting at "Tekigaiso" on October 
12th. The account affecting this conversation as 
related in Exhibit 1148 ("The Circumstances Relative 
to the Third KONOYE Cabinet Resignation") though Anos. 
what embellished, roughly corresponds on the whole 


to the occurences witnessed there, 


At 10 o'clock in the morning, the Cabinet 
council was opened whereupon Foreign Minister 
Toyoda expressed an opinion similar to that which he had 
disclosed during the talk at "Tekigaiso", I also 
made an explanation which was the same in purport 
as I had done at that meeting. In this council 
neither Premier KONOYE nor Minister of the Navy 
OLKAYVA, nor other colleagues, except the Foreign 
Minister, made any remarks at alle Thus a collision 
ensued between the Foreign Minister and myself, and 


all was over, 


76. Details about the situation after thet 
event are, so far as I myself was concerned, de- 
picted in Exhibit No. 1148 ("The Circumstances 
Relative to the Third KONOYE Cabinet Resignation"). 
Qn page 12 of the Japanese text, page 7 of the English 
text (R. 10,250) there is found the following 
passage: "Chief MUTO of the Military Affairs Bureau 


called on Chief Secretary Tomita and reportedly 
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requested that the Navy be asked to make a definite 
statement at this time. Hence, when Chief Secretary 
Tomita relayed this to Chief OKA of the Naval 
Affairs Bureau, the Bureau Chief OKA reportedly 
Stated that the Navy, as usual, cannot say it and 
that she can say no more than she will comply with 
the decision of the Premier. etc.," About this 
macrars I was in possession of a precise renort from 
that man (MUTO). Again on page 14 (page 8 of the 
English version) of the said Exhibit 1148, there is 
an item setting forth that I sent SUZUKI, President 
of the Planning Board, as my proxy to Premier 
KONOYE intimating that it was better that the 
decision of September 6th be tentatively reduced to 
a blank paper stete and His Imperial Highness 
Prince Higashi-Kuni be requested to take the situ- 
ation into his hand. That doubtlessly is a fact. 
I met SUZUKI on the l4th of October in the official 
residence of the War Minister, and requested the 


Director to comply with my wishes, 


77. Briefly, the causes I entertained for the 
resignation of the Cabinet en bloc were these: 
(1) Measures had not proceeded as yet to 
a point in the American-Japanese negotiations to 
enable us to ascertain whether or not there was a hope 
of settling the matters diplomatically. 
(2) Determination of the Navy to go to war 


was uncertain. 


In the light of these ambiguties it was ob- 


vious that the decision of the Imperial Conference 
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on 6 September 1941 was not a proper one. If that 
seed ai ont therefore, was improper, and was incapable 
of being carriec out, which was my own opinion at 

that time, the Government that formulated the policy 
should assume the responsibility and resign en bloc 

to enable the incoming Cabinet to reexamine and revise 
the decision of 6 September, and conduct the American- 


Jananese negotiations with renewed vigor and courage. 
FORMATION OF THS TOJO CABENET 


78. On October 17th, I was in my official resi- 
dence making preparations for removal from those premises 
as my resignation had been tendered the day before, 
About half past three on that afternoon, I was in- 
formed by the Grand Chamberlain that I should pro- 
ceed to the Imperial Palace immediately as His 
Majesty so wished. This Imperial call was utterly 
Sane paeta and instantly feeling thet His Majesty 
would be wanting my views concerning the Cabinet 
resignation en masse or such similar mantenes I went 
to the Palace carrying with me these papers in pre- 


paration for the replies to be offered to the Emperor. 


79 It was some time past four P. M., as I 
remember, when I reached the Bavace: and I was at 
once given audience of His Majesty who gave me the 
Imperial mandate to form the Cabinet. The Imperial 
utterances are given in the entry of the KEDO Diary 
of 17 October 1941. (Ex. 1154 - R. 10,291) I asked 


His Majesty for time to consider, and withdrew. 
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While I was sitting in the waiting room, Minister of 
the Navy, OIKAWA, came to the Palace and was given 
audience by the Emperor, and the Minister told me 
afterwards in the waiting room that he had had an 
Imperial message "to collaborate with the Army". 
Pretty Seon Marquis KIDO, Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal came into the same room and acquainted OLKAWA 

am myself with the Imperial message, These remarks 

of KIDO, are in his Diary as an entry of 17 October 
1941, (Ex. 1154) reading: “I imagine that you had the 
Imperial Message of collaboration between the Army 

and the Navy. In determining the fundamental policies 
of the state His Majesty desires that most care- 

ful considerations should be made, studying in 

broad and deep bases the situation at home and 

abroad, without being particular about the decision 
reached in the Imperial Conference on September 6th. 

I offer this statement to you by order of His Majesty." 
That was what was subsequently recognized as the 

"Back to Blank Paper (a clean slate) Message of the 


Emperor", 


80. It was completely beyond my conjecture that 
the Imperial Mandate to form a new cabinet should 
fall upon my shoulders. The witness TANAKA, Ryukichi, 
testified before this Tribunal that the accused 
SATO visited the two senior statesmen ABE and 
HAYSSHE, and intimated to them that “unless TOJO 
was Made Prime Minister ...cscceccsesee 1t Would be 
difficult-to control the Army," (R. 15,873) but, as 
is well known, I held the opinion thet no one other 
than Prince Higashikuni could control the situation 
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with success following the resignation of the 

KONOYE Cabinet. This opinion I had previously made 
clear to Premier KONOYE and also to the Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, KIDO, and as TI also felt it but 
proper to bring my opinion to the knowledge of the 
Senior Statesmen, I requested SATO, who at the time was 
Chief of the Military Affairs Bureau, to transmit 
this opinion to ABE and HAYASHI, and he did so. 

I was advised thet SATO transmitted to these men only 
the message that I had entrusted to him and nothing 
oes and that the two senior statesmen listened 

to him report this message with no comment. I say 
here with quite some determination that the testimony 
of TANAKA on that point has no factual foundation 


whatsoever. 


My reason for advocating a member of the Royal 
blood to head the Cabinet was this: The new Cabinet 
soon after its formation shall be placed in qa posi- 
tion to revise and alter the decision of 6 September. 
Any Cabinet decision taken by the outgoing Cabinet may 
be reversed by the incoming Cabinet. But the 
decision of the Impérial Conference is of a different 
nature, i.e., it is a decision arrived at by the 
highest formality involving the participation of 
the Government as well as the High Command, It was 
feared thet a most perplexing situation would arise 
in case the High Command refused to consent to the 
revision or alteration of the decision of 6 September. 
In such an eventuality a Cabinet headed by one of 
the Royal blood, by reason of his special position, 
would be able to Surmount that difficulty. Under 
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the circumstances, I thought it improper that I, 
myself, should be intrusted with the Premiership 

to succeed Frince KONOYE, or even to be nominated or 
ordered to remain as War Minister, and never dreamed 
that such an event could occur. I felt this all the 
more strongly especially as I had been the one to 
advocate the resignation of the 3rd KONOYE Cabinet, 
and also because I was one of the responsible 
Ministers who participated in formulating the 
decision of 6 September. In order to change the 

6 September decision the difficulties will be in- 
creased if I assume the Premiership or remain as 

War Minister aftor the downfall of the KONOYE Cabinet. 
These were also the thoughts of the military 

circles at that time. Therefore, if it had not been 
for the "clean slate" message fron the Emperor I 
might indeed have declined to accept the Imperial 


mandate to form the new Cabinet, 


As for the "clean slate" message, I felt it im- 
perative and was firmly r solved that it must be 
accomplished .ithout fail, for that was likewise the 
exact manner of handling the critical situation to 
my own way of thinking. Another thing to be con- 
sidered was the need for setting up a system of 
internal politics that would respond both to peace 
or to war, there being no one who covld at that time 
forecast which it was to be. In that Coates 
I concluded thet the post of War Minister as well as 
that of Home Minister had to be assumed by myself, 
and, in view of the situation then prevailing, 
requested the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal to 
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address the Throne in that resvect. I envisaged a 
feerful trend foreboding an internal confusion 
which would ensue if peace were decided upon in- 
stead of War. To meet such a state of affairs I 
felt th.t I should make myself answerable for it as 


Home Ministers Meanwhile, for one to assume the 


active list of the Army, as the relevant ordinance 

So stinulated, so, on the confidential representation 
to the Throne by His Highness Frince EANIN, I was 
placed once again on the active list ane 


appointed a full Gensral. 


81. With regard to the formation of a new 
ministry, I found it pretty hard to make up 
my minds Considering thet thers would be no way 
left for me but to seek the Divine Will to guide me, 
I hastened to pay homage to the Meiji Shrine, and, 
secondly, I went to bow before the TOGO Shrine, and 


later proceeded to the Yasukuni Shrine, While so 


engased, an idea for the formation of the ministry 
occurred to my mind of its own accord, namely, 

(1) to complete the formation of a cabinet I must 

go to the last extremity, once the Imperial order to 
proceed was given to me, (2) no delay in constructing 
a Cabinet is permissable. (3) as to the selection 

of personnel, excenting the candidate for Navy 
Minister, which was to be left with the Navy, 

I determined that it should be méce solely on the 
merits of each man's personal timber, thet is to say, 


those well versed in several administrative capacities 
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Should be assigned suitable posts. In other words, to 
place versons of sound administrative experience with 
force of character as well in proper positions so 

that they might execute vigorously and fearlessly the 
decisions of the incoming Cabinet. As to those forces and 
pressures of political parties, and the Zaibatsu, 

no attention would be paid althsugh all of them 


were not to be shunned by reason of what they stood 


OTe 


82, In the evening of the same day I received 
the Imperial mandate, and set to work on the formation 
of the ministry about half past six in the official 
residence of the War Minister. In choosing the 
personnel I relied upon my own choice, No consult- 
ation was made with anybody else, and I made the 
selections single handed. In the first place, the 
Secretary Generel of the Cabinet was to be chosen 
as oy right hand man. I rang up Mr. HOSHINO at half 


sight thet eveniny and asked him to comply with 


<< 


xe} 
se) 
a 
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my wishes, Mr. HOSHINO, having been one of my 
colleagues in the second KONOYE Cabinet, I considered 
him the ideal san for the post both in point of previous 
career and bersonal ability. He came to see me, 
accepting my offer at once. In addition, the 

following persons gave their assent to my offer 

over the telenhone: HASHIDS, (candidate for Edu- 

cation Minister) IWAMURAS, (candidate for Justice 
Minister) INO, (candidate for Agricultural Minister) 
KOIZUMI, (candidate for Public Welfare Minister) 


SUZUKI, (candidate for Director of the Planning 








sigh si 
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October 18th fell on the annual festival of the 
Yesukuni Shrine and on that morning His Majesty paid 
his personal hommage to the Shrine, I also partici- 
pated in that function. At one o'tclock P.M, of that 
day I tendered to His Majesty a list of personnel 
for the succeeding ministry, and the investiture of 
the new Ministers took plece before the Throne at 
four o'clock P.M. Thus the TOJO Ministry came into 


being. 
THE IMPERI4L CONPSRENCHE OF 5 NOVEMBER 1941 


83. Upon the occasion of my receiving the 
Imperial Mandate to form a Cabinet, His Majesty, 
from His deep wishes for peace, commanded me, as 
previously asserted, to return to a »olicy of a 
Clean slate, Accordingly, after the formation of 
the Cabinet, the Government, with the cooperation 
of the Supreme Command, immediately went into delibera- 
tions of high state policy on the basis of that 
injunction. From 23 October to 2 November Liaison 
Conference were held frequently, and forsign affairs, 
national strength, and military matters excepting 
purely stratesic problems were most conscientiously 
studied frou all angles in the light of the new 
situstion then existing in domestic and foreign 
policies, 4s the result of these consultations, and 
taking into consideration the American demends 
of 2 October 1941, a proposal outline on the 
negotiations with America vas decided upon. This 
later took the form of the decision of the en eee 

Sas 


2. 
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Conference of 5 November, and the contents, to the 
best of my recollection, arc clmost identical with 


the Latter part of Exhibit No. 779. 


84h, Following this, dclibcrations wore hold on 
the manner of guiding the subscgucnt st :te policy of 
Japon in accordince with the outline for negotiations 
with jmericn, snd the following three plans wore 


finally drawn up. 


Tho first plen was to continuc Jd: pon-Amorica 
negotictions on the basis of the outline newly 
adopted for negotiations with Americs, Furthor- 
more, cven in cxse the negotiations cnded in a 
rupturs the Government wes to continue its policy 


of patience and caution, 


The second plen called for the termination of 
negoti.tions at that stage and immcdiatcly decide 


On War. 


The third plan was to continuc negotistions 
with smcrics biscd upon the outline as constituted 
but tht «& detcrmination to go to war should be 
made in the cv .nt of the failuro of those nogotictions,. 
“nd operation::1 preparetions should be commenced 
secordingly. 4 solution through diplomatic means 
was to be sought by the ccrly part of December, 
In case the negotiations succecded, all operational 
preparations wore to be immediately rccindcd, In 
case the negotiations onded in failurc, a docision 
to go to war was to be made forthwith. This decision 
On wer was to-.be taken up at thet time as an 
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85. Some explanatory remarks on the various 
concepts cennumerated «above are essential. With re- 
gord to tho first plan, it is understandable that 
it was impossible to acccpt in toto tho .morican 
proposal of 2 October. Furthermore, in the know- 
ledge of the attitude of the Amcriccn Government in 
the past, it was probcbic that there could bo no 
solution through diplomatic ncgoti tions cven along 
the lines of the outline for negotiation Unless 
there was a chmngs of attitude on the part of America. 
In other words, therc was no assurnnec that there 
would not be a rupture in the negotigtions. How- 
over, cvon in the esse of s rupture, the quostion 
of entering immedi: tely into a state of war with 
Jmerice, Brit.in, snd the Netherlands was one calling 


for more cautious roflcection. 


One renson for this was thut our country had been 
engaged in the Chinn Incident for over four years 
end there was yet no scttlcoment of the problem, 
Judged from the st: ndpoint of Jzpan's national 
strength snd the sacrifices to be borne by her 
people there was dire necessity that Japcn svoid 
wer with America *=nd Brit .in on top of the China 
Incident. It was most desirsble to exert the fullest 
efforts of the nation towards solving the China In- 
cident. Therefore, even in the event of 2 rupture 
in diplomatic negotiations Jtpan should not 
immedintcly go to wer but should persevere even 
umdersextreme difticulties hoping efor 2 recovery, ab 
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some futuro dcatce 
St awe t wer. A hte Se, ev Ms 8 te 


-NMothcr rceason involved the living conditions 
of the peopleres well es the meintenmncc of militery 
production in view of the continucnce of the China 
Incident, d°pan ws freed with o truly desper:te 
situction, Moroovcr, the most importrnt problom of 
sll was the procurcmint of liquid fucl. If this 
fucl problem could be solved, perhaps it would be 
‘possible to tid: over some of the very scrious 
difficultics, nd for this reason the problem 
of synthotic g-soline wes undert«:ken with the ob- 
ject of producing the xbsolutc minimum of require- 


ments. 


The vicw held in respect to this purpose was, 
thet of 211 the meterials vite] to tho oxistonce of 
the nation the one most 2ffected as the result of 
the embargo by umorics, Britzin, «nd the Netherlands 
wes liquid fucl, snd should matters progrsss at 
the present -rotc tho Navy and the sir Foree would 
come to 2 standstill within two yerrs. This was a 
sorious contomplation from the stendpoint of netionel 
defense, end morcover, the culmination of the China 
Incident would be frustreted. If the problem of 
Synthetic pctrolsum could be solved by specdily 
complcting instrllctionsit would be = most fortuncte 
occurrence, Consequently, the most scrious study 
was conducted in that direction, Ais a result, the 
conclusion wes rocched thet setting the Samuel 


minimum requirements °:t four million kilotons, it 
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wold: require from >four. to. seven. years. of isthe. con= 
CChLMe tLeaaprocuctivcnespeckty ole aprnstior thet 
industry clone. even, by halting the major part. of 
the military production for the army ond Nuvy. 
During. this period it would be necessary to earry 

on by drewing on the reserve stock even though it 
wos imprecticel to-sperste-on tho: resorve ovor so 
Lone aperiod »olsted cites po dono. netLonal dom 
fense would fneco 2 serious denger et some timc, 
Tunthermors,-50' hilt the smeioe tart .of- mis ttacy 
production wes something that the .rmy nd the Nevy, 
engnged in the Chinn Incidont, could not countencznce. 
Thorefors, to wdopt . policy of patience’ ::nd = per- 
sceverenco undor such impediments wes tentrmount to 
the ‘seli-anniiilk ti onyofPoursne tron. = Rether. then 
nwoit extinetion, it wore bettor to f-ce death by 
breaking through the encircling ring .nd find a 

way for eKistence, TO burden the poople with cae 
agcinst wmscrics .nd Britain over and above the China 
Incident was something the Governiont could not 
easily urgs, but, it was arguod, in the interests 

ob: tines obernadl “exnLatenceeon OuUrscountmyecnhd snob) omer 
honor, the »peoplo usuld be willing to ‘undergs 


funtbher hardships < 


86, The second plan, that is to say, the plen 
to decide to go to wer immedintcly wes reesoned upon 
the basis tht it wes obviously impossible to 
naecept the .morienmn proposnl of 2 October, “nd tht, 
furthermore, there was no hope of surmounting the 


risis snd normalizing the relntions batyecn the two 
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countrics oven clong the lincs of the “outline for 
negotirtions with .Merica. To continuo the nogoti- 
ations" with wmerica 

would result only in pleying into the hands of 

the .morican policy of proerestinaition, cnd iith 
the passage of time the disparity of arm: ments be- 
tween 2mericc snd J pen would further :increrss, 
gnd--theseedgerve stock vof obLwiny our cauntryebo 
lessened dny by dey with no hope of replenishment. 
ERs therdew s.bomoC Nop Noposen, OVercominiguthomemicsts 
through dinlomntic moans thon cmphcsis must be 
placed on tho sucecss of stretcgic mensurcs, ° 

From a strtogic vicowpoint, Novembor wis the most 
Sultsbilceperiode from samateorologien Lancet cs 
well as for operations. However, with Decomber, 
even though lending difficultics would inere:so it 
was Still possiblo to-corry out .roquisito operec- 
tions. ..i-ber <the t-time-1t would) be necessary. ts 
wolt snother whole year, In the mocntime, thore 
wes ithe dongor of 2n cxhnustion of liquid fucl 

snd, on tho other hond, during tho. socond hsilf of 
thos folowing voor thosstrongthaatf. the mericoon 
Novy would bo vrstly enemas This wes the view 


of the Suprams Command, 


The position opposing the proposition was 
tht clthough from the militery roquircments it 
nny be thet the quicker the decision Wo) 20) HO) aE 
wosemode the better, vet, lt wos not proper tc 
“dmit tht there wags no possibility of finding - 


SouGionebhrouche dis loraticmmcnise (smash tironeast 
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was felt th@t so long :s there’ Wea slight ray of 
hone in the Girection of diplomatic solution those 
measures should be resorted to un to the very limit 
insofar as strategic considerations permittec. It 
was recognized that there would be strategic handi- 
caps but in that case preparations from strategic 
needs could be edvanced side by side uith the con- 
tinuation of diplomatic negotiations, In fact, by 
so doing it might even conti_ bute to obtnininz some 
reconsiderations on the American side. Also, there 
would be no operationel hinderance at such tite 


as a decision to go to war might heve to be made, 


87. The reasons for the third plan, thet of 


resolving to fight and to continue with operationa 


preparations in anticipation of the failure of 
negotietions, on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
proceed with negotiations are the same as those given 
in opposition to the adoption of the above-mentioned 


first and second plans. 


88. The Liaison Conierence in the final analysis 
adopted the third plan. Until we arrived at that 
conclusion it was a most difficult suestion to determine 
as to which of the two plans we should proceed with 
the first or the third. It was decided at two A.M. 
on 2 November that we should adopt the third plan, 
but, of those members pressnt, Foreign Minister 
TOGO and Finance Minister K..YA reserved their ap»roval 
of the third plen until the next morning, when 


they communicated their consent, 
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89. On the basis of this third plan an outline 
for a future policy was formuleted at the Liaison 
Conference which, after compliance with due 
formality, was proposed to and decided upon at the rcene 
Imperial Conference held on 5 November 1941. I 
participeted in it, of course, as Prime Minister 
as well as War’ Minister. This is the so-called 
"Essentials for Executing our National Policies of 
the Eitprie' decided on 5 November. The text is lost 
and cannot be presented to this Court, but, accord- 
ing to my memory the gist of it is as follows:(D.D. 2946) 

(1) Our Empire with determination to 
resort to arms ageinst the United States and Great 
Britain if need be in order to tide over the present 
crisis so as to secure her self-defense end existence 
will proceed to negotiate diplomatically with the 
United States along the lines given in the eccompany- 
ing gist of plans A and B, but meanwhile will in-~ 
struct our military to begin operational pre- 
parations with the date of using force as the 
beginning of December, °“1 case the negotiations 
fail. However, the decision to open hostilities shall 
be mede anew, In other words it does not mean 
thet the war shell automatically commence at the 
beginning of December, 

(2) Our Empire will try to strengthen 
her cooperation with Germeny and Italy, and, 
immediately before using force, vill establish 
close militery relations vith Thailand, 

(3) -In case the negotiation with the 

ie) 


United States shoud succeed by the’ beginning of 
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December, operational preparations will be re- 


TO <- SOF cata mn 
voked. 


What is stated in item (1) in reference to 
the sist of Plans A and B is the third part of the 
aforesaid Exhibit 779. In short, we intended 
to draw up two plans, A and B, and negotiate 
thereunder with the United States to the extent 
that we should make secure our self-defence and 
our position as a nation. Of the two, "Plan A" 
was the final conciliatory plan, based upon the 
Japanese proposal of 25 September, and seasoned 
with the Ameri¢gan desires as much as possible, 
comprising three points of concession as mentioned 
in Exhibit 2925 (ecord 25,966). “Plan B" was 
the one whereby, in case Plan A shonuldufail,. . 
Japan should revert to the stend that she had 
taken before advencing into South French Indo- 
China, whereupon America would revoke the freezing 
orders and afree to Japen's acquisition of the 
necessitites most urgent and essential for her 
livelihood, apart from past circumstances, thus 
tiding over the imminent rupture and enabling both 
parties to resort to further diplomatic negotiations 
On & new basis. The sist and purport of this plan 


are shown in Exhibit 1245-H, 


90. The above decision of a very serio's 
nature was submitted to the Throne informally by 
me and by the Chiefs of the General Start of both 
the Army and the Navy at abdout Pere le See in 


the afternoon on November 2nd 1941. While 
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presenting the submission I could see from the 
expression of His Majesty that he was suffering from 
a painful sense of distress arising from his peace 
loving faith. When His Majesty had listened to 
what we had to submit He was are and thoughtful 
for a time and then with a serious air of concern 
deplored, “Is there no way left but to determine, 
against our wishes, to ware war against America and 
Britain in case our effort in America-Janpan talks 
should fail to break the deadlock". Then he con- 
tinued, “If the state of affairs is just as you 
have stated now there will be no alternative but to 
proceed in the preparations for operations, but I 
still do hope thet you will further adopt every 
possible means to tide over the difficulties in 


the America-Japan negotiations." 


I still remember quite vividly, even to-day, 


thet we were awe-stricken by these words, 


Thus, in SdapEDEn ae sth the wish of His 
Majesty we decidec and ad the approval of His 
Majesty to continue further discussion of the matter 
on November 5th at the Imperial Conference, How- 
ever, in view of the grave concern of His Mindeseya 
I deliberated upon the subject, and with a view to 
lesving no stone unturned in the study of the 
question and by so Going to act in accordance vith 
the anxiety of His Majesty, I determined to hold 
a joint conference of the Army end Navy Councillors 
prior to the Imperial Conference of November 5th 


so that further deliberations on the problem might 
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be made in addition to the discussions at the 
Liaison Conference, Cabinét Meeting and the Imperial 
Conference. I hastened to obtein the formal 
approval of His Majesty and arranged to have this 
conference held on November 4th. I may add that the 
conference of the Military Councillors was held on 
that occasion for the first time since the estab-. 


lishue nt of the Militery Councilior system in 1903. 
SUPREME <J3R COUNCIL 


91, On 4 November 1941, one day GLEE the 
Imperial Conferences, this meeting was hela. At 
this Conference, His Majesty, the Emperor, was 
Pleased to submit the question whether or not it 
was advisable for the Navy and srmy High Command 
to draw up en operational plan to meet the eventuali- 
ties when Jspen-jAmerican negotiations could not succeed, 
pursuant to the agenda of the Imperial Conference to 


be held on 5 November... 


The Conference was held before the Imperial 
presence. First Marshal Prince KANIN presided at 
the Confe:ence, which lasted from about 2 to 4 
P.M. of th: t day, if my memory serves me rightly. 

I attended the Conference as one of the Counciilers 
in iy capacity us War Minister. Although all the 
details of the proceedings are beyond my memory, 


I am able to give a summary thereof,. 
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Chief of the Navy General Staff, Admiral 
N3GSNO, first of e1l explained the position con- 
cerning Naval operations, the gist of which 


is as follows: 


If matters continue as at pressnt it is plain 
that the resiliency of our national strength will 
be lost, and we will be placed in the worst possible 
Situation. We concur vith the sdministration in 
bending all our efforts to tide over this crisis by 
means of diplomacy, and the Government is now 
doing its best to attain thst end. Meanwhile, 
however, as for us, we must take into our con- 
sideration thet we might be placed in a position 
where we would have no alternetive but to decide 
on the commencement of hostilities in case the above 
measures end fruitlessly. The High Command 
desires to make proper operational plans to mect 
such a contingency judging thet in doing so it will 
contribute st the same time to exnedite diplomatic 
negotiations, In case, however, the Japan-America 
negotiations fortunately succeed, the operational 
preparations will he countermanded =t once, On 
this point asreeament with the Government is already 


reached, 


AS to the prospect of hostilities with the 
United States, Britein and HOlland as a’sequénce 
of diplomatic failure, Admiral NiGiNO stated that 
there is a good chance for us in the initial 
operution end in the first mecting if the comnmence- 
ment of war be in early December, on the basis 
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of respective actual fighting strength in the r--:;5, 
If the initial operation be properly carried out, 


we would be in occupation of the strategic points 


in the South-western Pacific ana would also be pisced 


in a position to fight a prolonged war, As there 
could not be formulated any definite means to in- 
duce the enemyto submission the war with the 


United States and Britain is destined to become a 


protracted one, requiring firm resolution ond thorough 


yreparcdness for any eventvelity. As to the fore-~ 
cest of the result in case the war becomes a pro- 
tracted one, it was difficult to »redict, because 
much depends upon incorporeal clements, the total 
notentisls of respective nations and, above all, how 
the world situations develop, which nobody knows 


at present. 


Such was Admiral NiG.NO'ts explanation, accord= 
ing to my recollection, and no mention was made as 


to a Pearl Harbor attack at thet tine. 


Next General Sugivama, Chief of the Army 
General Staff, expounded on matters relating to the 


army command, the gist of which was as follows: 


Srmanents in the Southern regions ar3 soing to 
be Strengthened dey by day. Army forces there have 
been increased fron three to eight times over the 
number prior to the opening of the Wer in Burope, 
ageregating more then two hundred thousand men 


and six hundred planes, According to develonments 


in the situation it may progressively increase with 
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an edded speec..In case..of war between Javan and 
America ond Britain reinforcements will be dis- 


patched to the zone of battle by the allios from 


kK 


ndia, sustralia .nd New Zealand, at a strength 


estimated at 800,000 men and 600 planes. 


The basio strength of the Japanese Army is 
51 divisions. ‘We sre now engaged in the China 
affair on the one hand, and, on the other, we have 
to allot a substantial part of thst strength for 
preccution against the Soviet Union, leaving 
only a smaller portion to be drawn for use in a 
wer against the United States ena Britein, which, 
at the most, could be estimeted 2t not more then 
li divisions. .s to the time of opening hostilities 
no delay cen be nermitted considering the rapid 
increase of the militsry strength of smericsa end 
Britain, and also insteorologic:1 conditions. The 


date desired was early December. 


4s the essentiels of army operations consist 
of lending strategy, their success or failure 
depend much on naval operations. But the 
Army High Commend believes in the success of opera- 
tions, however tough the task may bo, if only the 


naval plens of the campaign progress in due order, 


- 


78 must expect end prepere for a protracted 
war, although we bend every effort to conclude the 
wer in the shortest possible time, utilizing every 
opoortunity in strategy and tactics to demoralize 


the enemy after the first stase in the southern 
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regions has been concluded, However, we would be 
able to frustrate the enemies plan, assuming an 
invincible position, by occupying and holding 
mnilitery end air bases to the last in conjunction 
with the mointenance of the sea transportation 


routs. 


Defensive meesures against she U.S.S.R, and 
strotegy i# the Chinn Affair shail remain as here- 
tofors, thus scferuarding against the menace ee 
the North, and continuinz to ettain the goal in 


China. 


aS to the situation in the North, arising out 
of the operotions in the South, it has been ex- 
plained thr t the prospect or the Soviet Union 
assuning an offensive attitude wos slim except 


2 


for some diversion movement in utilizing subdversive 
or propeangendistic activities of the communists 

in Manchuria «nd China, The moment misht occur 
when the United States shall force the U.S.S.R. to 
permit the use of certcin points in its territory 
as air or submarine bases in an offensive strategy 
against Japon. We should concentrate the utmost 
attention against the Soviet. Es»necially, when the 
hostilities in the South becone protracted or in 
case the internal situetion of the Soviets becores 
convelescsad there is a possibility of the Par Eastern 
Red Army greduclly turninz to the offensive. AS 
for Japnn, it is a vital necessity to put en end 

to the Southern hostilities as early as possible 


and prenore for eny eventuality in the North, 
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after the above explanation sone questions were 
Pronounded by the Councillors, to which the Chiefs of 
both steffs and myself save answers. These questions 
were concerned mainly vith topics of operations, 
although, just now © do net recollsot..them in detail. 
Insofar as I recollect, the snswers were dosed on 


t 
to 2 November 1941. 


4 hes = < = Pa 
at the end of the Conference a renort wes 


unanimously udopted to the effect thet the Supreme 


War Council deem it nrover ond just thet the army 


ond Navy High Command take measures in their respective 


jurisdictions to expedite operationsl preperetions 


to meet the worst possible contingencies. 


His Majesty, the Emporor, was pleased to listen 
to the proceedings, although uttering not a single 


vord from the begiz:ning to the end. 


Tha TMPERT SL -C ONPERENCH 


5 Novembar 1941 


92. The foregoing testimony gives an eccount of 
the monner in which discussions were conducted by 
the Governnent snd the High Command liaison meetings 
and Supreme War Council held previously to the 
Imperial Conferance of 5 November 1941, and of the 


results of these discussions, 


at the November 5th Imperisl Conference the 


cw 


aforesaid program was takan up for discussion. 
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Here lat me correct my former mistake. In ay renly 
to = Prosecution question on 12 March 1946, (Ex. 
1158) I confused this verticular Imperial Conference 
with the one convened on 1 December. I must admit 
thet it was ean error on my nert. My answers as then 
meade, therefore, are subject to correction insofar 


as they conflict with the contents of my.present 


93. The object of holding Imperial Conferences 
of this kind was to ensure coordinatim betwesn ths 
Government andthe High Command. Under tho Japsnese 
system, the Government end the High Command were two 
seprrate snd independent entities, a cirtumst nce 
which meda it imperative to provide such a coordina- 
ting process us the Imperial Conference. The Imperizl 
Conference hed no permansnt chairmen, the Prime 
Minister, on each occasion, usually prssiding 
by Imperisl permission, Decisions made at the 
Conference, insofcr as they concerned administrative 
affairs, were further submitted to the Cabinet meeting 
for’ finel decision, while those vsertaining tothe 
Suorena Comiand were taken to the High Commnd 
Hecdouerters, where they were put through the 
necessnry procedures. with these procedures duly 


‘taken, the Governnent and the Hish Commend were 


o request the Empneror'ts sanction separately for 


ct 


their several proceedings. Constitutionally, there- 
fore, the responsibility in ezch instance rested 
separetely vith the party concerned, the Cabinet 
being responsible for decisions in matters of sdmin-~ 
istration, while for those relating to Suprenie 
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Command the Hish Command was to hold itself responsible, 
each assuming the duty to execute such decisions 
respectively. The Directors of the Military and 

Naval Affairs Bureaus and the Chief Cabinet Secretary 
were to be present at the Conference, but they 

were not responsible members. The nature and characteris- 
tics of the Lisison Conference and the Imperial Con- 
ference being as described above, they were’ a 

necesssry adjunct for the Government and the High 
Command to execute their official duties, and were by 
no means conferences to further the purposes of a 


conspiracy, as the Prosecution tries to make out. 


94. At the Imperial Conference of 5 November 
I, with the Imperorts permission, pursuant to pre- 
cedent, assumed the duty of presiding at the meeting, 
and undertook to explain the circumstances which 
necessitated the convening of that Conference, The 
Foreign Minister clarified the diplomatic problems 
centering around the Jananese-AMmerican negotiations, 
the Finance Minister gave an eccount of Japants 
financial situation attendant unon the war, while 
the President of the Cabinet Planning Boerd spoke 
on the outlook of national resources folloving the 
outbreak of war, and the Chiefs of the Army General 
Staff and the Nary General Staff snoke on their 
respective operational »lans. Then followed a series 
of questions and answers, President Hara of the Privy 
Council asked a few questions which were answered 


respectively by those members of the Government or 


the High Command directly concerned, Of the particulars 


ese 
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of tiose questions and answers, however, I have no 
recollectian at oresent. In short, the third plan 
formulated at the previous Liaison Conference, and 


the foreign policy cited therein to be followed 


in the American negotiations, were adopted and 


approved. 


95. Here I must speak of the circumstances 
at thet tie which caused us to conclude that it 
was necessary to reach decisions made in the Liaison 
Conferences end at the Imperial Conference. (D.D. 2923) 

(1) From the reports froa abroad brought 

to our knowledge by Imperial Heedauarters, the Foreign 
Office, and other reliable sources, it was obvious 
that the military and economic pressure brought to 
bear by the United Stetes, Britain, the Netherlands 
and China upon Japan was being intensified, and thai 
there was a growing tendency noted among these 
povers to strengthen their coonerative reletions. 
To cite a few instances, Mr. Grady, who had been 
sojourning in Manila singe the end of August of 
1941, as special East ASia economic envoy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, flew to Batevia in early September 
to have a talk with Van Mook, the Minister of 
Economy of the Dutch Hast Indies, and then on to 
Calcutta via Singapore in mid-September, Barly the 
next month he flew to Rengs5n, then to Chungking, 
Hongkong, and back to Manila. In mid-October he 
returned to the United States, Apart from this, 
Mr, Duff-Cooper, of Englané, who arrived at Manila 


by air early September, nrocecded via Batavie to 
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Singapore where he met British Ambassador Carr on 
September 2ist. On September 29 when the British 
Far Hast Conference was held at Singapore, Mr. 
Darrseooper met Brook-Fophan, Layton, Crosby, Carr, 
Paras, the Governor-General of Malaya. 

Early October he flew from Singapore to India, 
stopping at Bangkok, where he had an interview with 
Pibul, and thence on to Rangoon and Calcutta, 

Apout ae end of August 1941, President Roosevelt 
announced the intended dispatch to Chungking of a 
military mission headed by Brigadier-General Maeruder. 
The party arrived at Manila in early October, and 
after having made the ieceeeees arrangements, left 
for Hongkong to attend a conference there, and then 
proceeded to Chungkine. They were reported at that 
time to have made the followins boastful statement, 
"The object of our present visit to China is to 
help the Chungking regime to carry on the Hostilities 
against Japan. We intend to make a round of | 
visits to various pleces in China with our Head- 
quarters in Chungking ou thet we may achieve the 
Speediest possible fulfilment of our mission. 
Needless to say, we will visit Rangoon where we 
will direct our utmost efforts to improve the 
transport efficiency of arms and other war supplies 


by the Burrme Road." 


In early October 1941, the American and 
British military heads met at Manila. According to reports 
tous at that time, technical views were exchanged at 
the meeting regarding various Pacific problems in 
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all their international ramifications, followed by 

a series of discussions on the necessary strategical 
policics to be adopted in that connection. ‘The 
conferees were Gensral Pophan, the Cormmender of the 
British East ASia Army, Brigadier-Generel Magruder, 
the Represent:tive of the U.S. end ans Aid Military 
Mission, General McArthur, the Commnder-in-Chief 

of the U.S. East Asia Army, and others. The issues 
taken up for discussion on this occ:sion were said to 
be (1) British-Aaericen joint rid to Chiang Kai-shek 
via the Burma Road; (2) a plan for joint operations 
of the Chungking's Southwest China Army and the 
British reenforcements in Burna, and (3) a con- 
solidation of Americeon-British joint operations 

in the Pacific, especially of their joint Air 


Force operations, 


At the end of September we were informed of the 
announcement made by British East Asia Fleet Commander 
Layton to the effect that the Singapore Naval base 
would be offered to the U.S. Navy for use anytine 
at the latter's request, In October Niemeyer arrived 
in Manila by @ir fron Singapore, while in the same 
month the Commander of the British Far Eastern Forces, 
Sir Brooks-Pophan, left Singapore for Australia. 
ATound the end of October the Australian Premier, 
Curtin, announced the successful completion of 
negotiations between the United States, Britain, 
the Dutch fast Indies, New Zealand anc Australia 
with regard to a joint Pzcific front, From ell 
these reports, it was patent that the military 
and economic links connecting the United States, 
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Britain, the Nethcrlends end China ceainst Janen were 
groving inereesingly closcr and tighter, and that 
things had at last come to such = pess that only 
& tiny spark was wanted to set off a giant con- 
flegretion. 

(2) Furthermore, news 3sontinued to reach 


us thst the United States, Britesin snd Australia 


were steadily and virorously pushing forward vith the 
The U.S. Nevy Denertsent sublished ths statement 
thet it hed sinc, Jenuary 1940 drewn contrests 


to build 2,831 shins at otel sum of $7,234,000,000, 


1) 


and that 968 of tham tere slresdy under ectual con- 
ssruction, Late in Octoder 1941, the Secreta: y ofr 
the Navy, Knox, reported on the progress of the Navy's 
eonstruction progrem, saying that (a) 346 fighting 
ships were in commission, (b) 345 fighting ships 
were under construction or under contract for 
construction, (c) 323 auxilicry shins were in 
commissfon (d) 209 auziliary ships were under con- 
struction or under contrast for construction, (e) 
navy pleuncs on hand on 1 October were 4,535, and 
(f) 5,535 olsnes were under construction. It vas 
‘ reported thst sarly in November Presidsnt Roosevelt 
requested in approvriction of $4/:9,720,000 for 
the building of new planes. Lete in October, the 
Secretary of Wor, Stinson, announced thst preparations 
were being made to increase ths number of Air Acedsny 


cadets. and conscripts to 400,000, which was about 
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three times its present size. On thse other hand the 
Australian Prime Minister, Curtin, ennounced thet 
450,000 men had been enlisted since the beginning of 
the Euronean War. In the Philippines, the Chief of 
the General Staff of the Philippine Army snnounced 
thet the discharge of active service men had been 
suspended. It was reported also toward the end of 
October that Major General Brien, new commender..of 


the Philippine dir Force, had left Washington for 


‘Manila. In the middle of Septetaber 1941, President 


Roosevelt sent a Message to the Congress requesting 
its opiate peo of s supplementary budget of 
$5,985,000,000 in eccordance with the National 
Defence Promotion Law, and closely following thet, 
he presented a supplementary budget bill requiring 
$150,198,000 for national defence purposes, Fron 
allthis, much of it affecting us directly, it was 
apparent the U.S.. was planning an enormous armament 
program for her Army, Navy and Sir Forces, 

(3) Prior to these Liaison Conferences and 
Councils end the Imperie.s Conferences, the spesches 
and actions of the leading men of America had become 
more and mors provoking. Toward the end of September 
1941 it was reported that Secretary of State Hull 
had said thet the Government was thinking of ee 
vising or abolishing the Neutrality Act, end thet 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, on the occasion of the 
launching of the battleship Massachusetts, Benenred 
to the Neutrality Lew as "out of dete." It was also 
reported to us that the same Secreta y of the Navy 


stated in late October thrt a clash with Japen was 


unavoiagahle so long as Japsn held to her present policy. 
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(4) Additionally, the following steps 
were taken against us: (a) The Indian Government 
repealed the rights for the importation of the 
cotton and rayon textiles that hec been cat mected 
to be shipped from Japan after September 12th of that 
year. (b) On 29 October 1941 the Indian Government 


announced—the prohibition of sll imports from 


Japen end Manchuria 


Thus the pressure of the Allicd Powers economi- 
cally and militerily egeinst Japen became more and 
more flagrant as time went on, It was under 
such circumstences as these that the Liaison 
Conferences in the latter part of October, and the 
Imperial Conference of 5 November wore constrained 


to make the dscisions referred to heretofore, 


96, According to the decision of the above 
mentioned Imperial Conference, the Liaison Conference 
of 12 November decided on its forsign policy, the 
detsils of which are correctly reported in Exhibit 
No. 1169 (Starting on Paxe 10,333 of the Record 
except for that part from the 14th line of page 
10,338 to the last line of Pege 10,340, which does 
not constitutes tne integral part of the decision of 
thet Conference.) Meenwhile, the Supreme Army 
Command appointed General Terauchi on 6 November to 
the post of Supreme Commander of the Southern 
army, end decided the organization in the southern 
area. On the same dey it also issued orders to pre- 
pare for the attack on the kcy points in the same 


area, end on the 15th of the sams month, it decided 
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on the generel strategic outline cgainst the United 


ep 


tetes and Greet Britsin. .Of course, it was only a 
preparatory action based on an assumption. as 

War Minister, 1 knew of this procedure, but the other 
members of the Cabinet were entirely ignorant of 

this action by the Supreme Army Command. I. do not 
know what the Supreme Navy Command did during this 


period. (Def. Doc. 2726) 


NEGOTIATEONS “ITH THE UNITED STATES UNDER TES TOJO 
CABINET 


97. In the TOJO Cabinet, the Forcign Ministry 
took cherge of the negotiations sith the United 
Stetes, so my personal knowlesge is confinec to the 


generel outlinss,. 


fs I explained previously here, the Third 
KOMOYE Cabinet fell in connection with the Japan- 
US negotiations relative to the Hull note of 
2 Ictober 1941. AS Soon as the TOJO Cabinet was 
forned, the Government, ith the concurrence -of 
the Supreme Cosand, informed Ambassador Nomura, 
through its Foreign Minister on 21 October (Ex. 2917, 
R. 25,920) of its intention to continue negotiations 
on the snraiit 5a ee uacstae tions should be started 
afresh. The gist of the telegrem was conveyed 
to Under-Secretary of State Welles by Ministsr 
Wakesugi on the 24th of the same month (Ex, 2959, 
R. 26,109) 
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The Japanese Government hed vrepared the two 
plans, 4 #nd B, for its negotictions with the 
United Suoeee which were to be conducted under the 
direction of the Foreign Ministry «snd according to 


the goneral.outline decided upon in the Impcriscl 


Confermnnce of 5 November 1941. 


98. AS the Government foresaw increasing diffi- 
culties and as the situation required a prompt 
solution, it »ss decided’ to send 4ambassador Kurusu 
to assist Ambassador Nomura ih the negotiztions, 
which had, sirce August, been the wishes of Mr, 
Nomure. Kurusu left Tokyo on the 5th of November 
and errived et ‘/ashington on the 15th of the same 
month. In this procedure there was no design whet- 
soever to camouflage Janan's intention, if «ny, to 
start war. It came purely from the wish to bring 
the negotistions to ea successful conclusion, 
as was testified to by the witness Yamemoto 
(R. 25,957-25,958). I was informe¢ by the Foreign 
Minister that before Kurusu left for the United 
Stetes he hed explained to Kurusu in d3tail on the 
3rd and 4th of November the contents of the dvfinite 
plan which the Liaison Conference hed prepared and 
intended to present for discussion at the coming 


Imperial Confcrence.s, 


99. The Foreign Minister sdvised Ambassador 
Nomura thst the situation required a rapid solution 
of the questions involved, and the Japanese wish to 
thet same effect was fully conveyed to the American 
Government. This is supported by the documents pro- 


duced during the testimony of tho witness Yamamoto, - 
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(Hx. 2928, 2957, and Record) Pazés 153986, and 


26,100) 


100, The negotietions, with the United States 
were commenced with the A Plan, but. the B plen wes 
simultaneously sent to the Ambassador. The process 
was not a smooth one, the »voints at issue still be- 
ing the questions of the Tripartite Allinnes, 
indiscriminate! international trade, and the station= 
ing of troops in China. The Jupinese Governuent, 
in its earnest efforts to avoid a rupture, presented 

which had been sent beforehand 
the B Plen/in order to lay zside temporerily the 
above pending points at issue, snd expedite the 
negotiations within the limits of the most urgent and 
immedi:te terms. This is -lso shovn in Yamamoto's 


testimony (Record 26,028) 


« 


NOW yoo Chis ne November 1941, as the Prenicr, 

I delivered a speech at the 77th Diet, then in 
Seseton srexplatnineg -theiesdniastrety ve policies oF 
the Government, (Def, Doc, 226) This manifested the 
cttitude of the Japanese Government toxrcrd the 
negotiations between Jupen and America. It may be 
said that ths representctions of both »eartisst 

ad "beconetclsar byvthitopinic: ar torwsbx. months. of 
negotir tions, and thet the sole remaining cguestion 
was whether or not any effort should be meade to 
mointedin peaee in the Peeific by eee of reciprocal: 
concessiors by both partiss. For this purpose, 
Jopon realizec, on her part, the necessity of ex- 


plaining to the world ths limit of the terms that 


could be borne ey hen st that time.» For the purposes 


Dotyeoe SOOO 


of safcgusrding her indep:ndcnec and sovercignty, 
the Jtpeneso Governtant ;cxpoctcd: 

C3} Tht third powers would not disturb 
Jenn in hor disposition of the Chinc Incident; 

(2).22 The aitoinet ion. of mil dsbriry andi ec on— 
oie interfcroncse with Wann by forcisn) powers, ond 
three irsturn to customary, forcign reletions: 

(3). Thepprovention of tho, Buropoan War 


sprecdineg to Best aisias 


My sp. :ch wos. followed by tht of orcign Min- 
istor TOGO, who atueiacted two points in sur .tti- 
tuds tow.rds tha sbove nogotiations. (x. 2743) 

Tho first point wis th .t thoro should bo no necessity 


y 


of prolonging the tine in negotinting with the 
United Strtss of sanorics, The second point was tht 
“a,. though fully dssirous of concluding the negotic- 
tions, should rcjoct ony mattcr injurious to the 
supthority- of J pin is matin jor power.» The, speeches 
neds by the Pronicr :nd tho Foreign Minister wore 
broadest .nd were cnnaunced to tho world,on the 

sano. dry. L.wos odvisod that) tho -fudl toxt of these 
tvio spocches «pporrod insths United’ Stetes?. pross, 
Therefors, it wes assuned tht the. suthoritics 

pf the United St: tes Govern. nt wors woll acqucinted 
with then.) Rogrrding the «bove <ttitude ofthe 
Governuicnt, both Houscs rospsctively offorsd «nd 
passed unvnimously on Novcunbcr 18th rcsolutions 

form gssrstin el and--cnc sure eines tie .Governmon't, 
Especiclly, in ths House of Roprascntotives, Mr. 

SHUM ADS. cae LieribGr ot Cho. Digbs edetnsigneceh-ex— 
plrining the rusolution, which was considered 


‘Uris 
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Seema sret lee tion vot, tpublie so pinion. at bet time, 
(PDR 095. 27.2) 





002.) (bn Beeotin ting snk Plans. sour. Lined 
proposal. as mentioned above, the U.S. Governacnt 
continuee its policy of nogexrtion, and despite all 
the gffsrcts of both smboss:.dors Nomurc and Kurusu, 

| the J.5. Governncnt adamantly adhcred to its plren 

SF ine 2st. | TiC oree bwonacCane todo ob ithwtecbimcd 
thet; moroover;* ths United States had communie:ted 
with theo ropr:scnt tives of Engl-ndj Holitnd end 
Chinn, thus cst blishing © cloger cratsct with these 


ca 


Governmcnts, which move did adtuctford me much 





oOptonism= for the: futurc. course of cvents. 


103. Pri oe tol thi sa sinaienicn,. Enelandy 
Astrilif ind Holland, the political situation: hed 
become tioru tense, armaments had boon cxp-nded, 
ond the leaders in t:.sc countrics hed be.un markedly 
provocctivoe in their-ettitude towards wus.( Deb. 2923) These 
frets*wers entcul-tod\' to have sxcPted tho people of 
our cQuntry as voll es tho Governsuent, ond -ffectod 
the sforc2 ntioned resolutions in both Houscs, 

For instcnee, Pronier Churchil of Englind decl-rod 
et e@ lunchoon during the inaugurstion of the Lord 
Meyor of London, on 1®@ Novciwbor 1941, "tht should 
the United Strtes becxic involved in war with Jopan 
the British-d=clars:tion will follow within the 
Hour" a Chae p929 56 Re ao lO 4 alsin Ext 7 Shenk « 

LOW S52). uel woRders Tater. hing asun eos proclatood: in 
His Royal hess-go mt the opshing -ecromony of-the 


Parlixcnt: tuct ths British Govornrcnt had .desp 
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CON cornet, Lhe st Lugtiom in Mastin Gim. —PrResidont 
Roosevelt strited on Arnistice, Diy,—just ‘a day previous, 
in line with these uttercnces that the United States 
would Trehtipermsnontl yo forthe sake of preserving 
liberty throughout tho’ world. Scerctary of Navy Knox 
wont: -so Perens to make on -sperch oon the sabia. day 

thet ths tire hed came ts become: resolute against 
Jopens hus those leosders of Americ:. cond Englcnd 
hed tukon «nm oxtronoly offensive snd provoe tive 
Erend prior -tontholy/tn-ouseron of the Dieti 
President Raosevcolt dcelirecd on Noveiubor 7th the.t 

the vithdrawsil of Marines st..tiomned in China was 
undor consideration, cnd announced on the 14th of 
the sinc mmth th.t the vithdrawal hnd been decided 
upon, eirag, tren under British influcnec, sovercd | 
hor diplowintic relntions with Jep7n on November 16, 
On the other hand, it was reported, «bout the middle 
of Novemnbor, th .t the Canadian army for the dofense 
of Hongkong, under the commend of Brigadicr Feensa” 
J. Lowson, had arrived st Hongkong. Further, the U.S, 
Government announcod, on November 24, its decision of 
disp tching army forces to Netherlands Guinca. This 
dispetch/ 3%) U.S: forces) to Holdand territory did 

not leave dapan without concern, | On Novenbor 2st, 
rcinforcerionts to the British Far Estern Arny was 
announced by Novy Ministor .lcox:nder of tnglend, 
Betorol thi sy ooarbly in November, the U.S. Nevy made it 
Dubie stra tostheproeroess: St anavetl construction tor 
the two oconn floots cirrisd out betwean Januery 

nnd October ofthat yoceriwas od Tollowss Capit ak 

SH PS aieo Cons Sesion eds ser ouniched 2a me rai 
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CHrPiGnsee eo vas) ono a. Crud Sena tind ene Ga: 
Destroyers, 13 .ecoanissioned, 15 launched; Sub- 
marines, 9 cumissionoed, l2-lcunched, On 25 Novenber 
it was snncunced by the U.S. Army .uthorities 

in the Philippines th t by tho end of Dcconbor mines 
woul d.<be “Lard im tie vicinity of the fortress tthe 
ontrenc: of the Bay of Menilas,En response: to this, 
the British suthorities at tho Streits Scttlenents 
declered th t mines would be laid st the castern 
entr'nes of Singepore Harbor, Toward the end of 
Novonber, Sccretary of Navy Knox proclaimed that the 
neval recruiting wes it the reste of 11,000 a month, 
One hundred U.S. residents in Ticntsin were cvecurted 
gbout the end of Novembor, AS could only be ex- 
pectsod, these joint undertskings by sanmericen and 
Groot Brigein impressed Jopn with the close 


inginenee of "| wer, 


104, Under such tonse Sonne he ae on November 
26th, 1941, the U.S. Governient, to both imbassedors 
Nomurs «nd Kurusu, rinde 2 rcoply to the effect thet it, 
after earofully studying snd consulting, with the 
stetces concerned with Jep:n's prspossl of November 
20th, disscnted fran -the propos:]1, and submitted 
ea note as 1 besis for further nogatinations, This 
wos wht hes:beon terned the "Hull Note" of 26 
Novenbser,. Its contents wero os set forth in Ex- 
hibit 1245-I (Record 10,815). The said "Noto" 
contoinod not only further sedherence to the former 
assertions. on the part-of «Aborica, but also the 


f21llowing unreasonable domands, which proved to 
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be absolutely unnecoptobdle to Japan -<t thetchive, 
nemoly: 

a. Tho uncenditi-ml1 withdrawal of the 
dyponese army cnd Navy, ineluding Police force, from 
French Indo-Chinn as woll as from all parts of 
Chine (including M-nchuris). 

b. Donirl of the Manchsukuo Governnent. 


@¢. Denial«ofr the Natione list Governnont. at 


dy Mocking the Tri-Prrtite alliance a dond 


lettcr. 


NOS eta Poe ALS bere eer pL oT una tb: i Noibets, 
on the pert of depen, 2 Lisism Conference was held 
on 22 Nevenber 1941 for * discussion of snericcn- 
Jiponose negotiantiwms, Viewed from the st:ndposint 
of the then cxisting situntion, the mombers of the 
C-nforence were not tos sanguine of succcss, yet the 
Governrent did nat ~b ndon hope, but wes neking 
an explor: tory study with two eventuelitics in 
VICW, ONC Was .ur-Sttitude injcase meric= should 
Peo \UreproipIsi os a tb posh on oil oieewas: whittit 
rog rd to wnt our next step should bo when the 
United Sitwtcs- Ode wsoue von eessilon. to. sur request 


concerning Gspeci-liy the cequisitian. of 211). 


In the first cvent there should be no alternative 
but to set in -.ceord:nee with the decisizn made at 
the em eiritstion- in=the inperial Conferince, on 
5 November. tn the second eventuc lity J: pan should 
propose sori concrete deminds to meet the current 
Situstion. It wes decided, I renember, to request a 
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OGRE MAOuiNe oat Salse iabliklaeia Sess Ot opllly shies rise 


Unit:d Stctcs ond tho Notherl«nds.(Def. Doc. 2903) 


NGG. Hiro elO wiclis con 2/7 November the Govornaent 
ane thse Supreme Carmocnd held o°Linison Conference 4t 
the E-nori7l Polsce. (The 26th United Stctes pro- 
Poses ed snot yoteerriyed mle one tine Ot teas) pom Lae 
of the Canfersncs)., Tha Forcien Minister informed 
lis “On Ghhe Cl ecunist nes= ndethoeodirrie wl thes=ofet-he 
amncric n-Jnprniac negotistions, In the moantine, 
the gist. of the w.S. proposition <wesereported by 
our Militery Jttrcho' in Washington. It consisted 
of the hersh demands herotofore sutlined. 1 mossage 
of simi lor apart wes cls3 sent aby our Novel 


Anibal) OME G 


lOve eb oe Clocks lca hbeni@on of able, Sale 

ay, 27 Novenber, a Lbinisonm Conferences was sgsin 
hold whers ve ec refully discussed the items in the 
PUT oOM Ab on aso Teecived a =We were cll raumbrounded 
SCecCheesovierLivat GiOmUscwm DrOpOoe tion. OG shat nh 
points.or- thermconcilusion re“ched saitereour idedibor— 
sitions wore, cs I-receld, the following: 

(1) The U.S. nenorandum of 26 Novenbor 
enounts to an ultinetum <grinst depen. 

(2) Jenn ernnot cccopt this moenorsndun, 
The United St:tes sceoms to hve propssod these 
conditions knowing full well tht they were unsccept- 
“bie to don. Morcover, the sonsrsndun was nade 
with the joint underst’ nding of the other countrics 


conccrnedc. 
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‘ 


(3) Taking notice of the recent situation, 
cspeci- lly the mensures teken by the U.S. towards 
Jd°n’n, cond its sttitudo, together with our natural 
conclusions from these frets, the United Stetes 
Soered to rave clrondy docided upon wer sgeinst 
J-pop n. Putting it bluntly, Jcp7n might be attack 
by the Unitsd St tes et ony moment, and she should 


edt deel SUL ISy Mace Shiisne Ib ibe 


It was cecioa st this Licison Conference that 
since there was n> hone, furthor, in tho ..nerican- 
Japanese nosoti: tions, wo had better «ct. in accordance 
with the decisions inde .t the Impsrinl Conference 
on 5 Noverber. But the finnl dcecisisn was to be 
made not ot the Linison Conference but at the 
imperial Conforcenes, end the next Inporical Conforonce 
wes scheduled to bs held on 1 Decenmbor to which all 
mombers of the Cnbinot wore to bc present reprossnting 
theo Govermecont. Wo sot . substintisl period between 
the Linison Confcrenee and the subscquont Inpericl 
Conferences beccuse we knew thet His Majesty the 
Emperor had decp cancern over the situstion, and 
wanted to herr the senior stotesnen's spinims on 
this mettcr. That was why we did not canvene an 


Eeporiatl -Canfsrence iamodierely. 


108. «1 Cvbinet meetin: was held on 28 NoOvenber 
ete Oo -elscksin the Morne. y- aS ts rocalij sat this 
moectine FPorcign Minister TOGO adc a detailed report 
ewmcerning the sancric:n-Ja1 nese negotiations. 

The dscision nade «t ths preecding Liaison Con- 
forence wes under discussion, to which all the Cabinet 


SUN 
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members expressed their eagreenent.. However, we did 
not iccide on war. This was deferred until after 


the coming Ilfinoris 1 Conference to be held on December 


ILSAG G2 


Just prior to the opening of the Cabinet mecting 
on this dsy Forecign Minister TOGO saw me and rcported 
on the telersran of 26 November fro:: NOMUR.) and KURUSU 
ccunecrning their suggestirns on the Imperial message, 
(Ex, 2249) snd ho also told me thet he had elready 
cormunicated this mattor to Navy Minister SHIMADA. 
aPCer= i crrerukl study Stethc etter. wo reached the 
ernclusion th: t the meesure suggsstee would not 
SE6TVGe lO Solve thercurrenLadibassc,, anda. flore sVicr. 
now thet tne note of Secretary Hull had already been 
honded to us, the sicthod cnviseged in the telegran 
was out of the gucstion. (Apparently the telegram 
of our Sebossecor had=bctnedispetehed: bore “they. 
had reccived Hullts notc) In accord with the above 


G:cision instructions wore forwardsd to the Japanese 


silbassador in Washington. 


109... Following ar: sane facts coming to my know- 


lodge oftor the wer's tormination, which I did not 


(3) Th-t the Jmeriern authorities had 
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iphoring cur secrct code «nd knew 
our decisiscn befors it had been orescnted to thon. 

(b) Tht the U.S. Stato Dexwrtment haa 
knowlodge th t Janpon's proposition of 20 November 


19hl would be ther final amo -franedapen tao the U.S 


me DUS ce 
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(3) < Theta peor eh peti s nate of 26 ; 
Nowanbor thesuUcs.2ne?e Pornulsatod the draft of 2 | 
Modus Vivendi basce¢e on President R2oscvelt's iden, 
VnLCh aoe lenge Toor ‘Tore noeotiabions.ond Sn the 
besis of which the Unitcd States had intended to 


carrwrsuwt ner diploingey towards Japan; ‘thet the 


. 


dreft wes intended ts gcin tine for the U.S. Navy'ts 
POpwhtshent oF nrinchicnts, thet-.even. this temparary 
nercencnt was cbendyned owing to tho strong opposi- 
tion of the British ond the Chungking Governnonts, 
and cansequcntly the note as shown in Exhibit 
i245-h was adapted, ant, finally, tht the Unitod 
St tss wes gwaro thet this note would never bo 
aceepise by dap-n. 

(aq) Thk= the U.S. G5verntent alss knew that 
J.pon wes regircing Hullts note of 26 Novenbor as 
n ultin: tun. 

(ce) Th t by tho ond of Novenbor 1941, the 
U.S.5 (togcther with Grovt Britcin had decided to 
enicr wenawi th. dipean ant that, moreover, the U.S. 
was intent on having Jnpcn corwit the first overt 
det, © Durinz our samy anxious: hours ins the- latter 
pert of that Novetber woeenever dreancd thet these 


hepnenin-s nec teken= place. 
SENIOR ST TSSMUN'S MEETING 


1190. On 29 Noavenbder 1941, two dsys before 
the Impsrial Conference, the Governient invited tho 
Senter Ot vesicnsto,cenvencast they buiperiat 
eb acO),, ACCOTAINg toOntMmomersol ue Wwilely (of -bHG 
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Emperor, to convey to them the Soyetonentts in- 
tention relative to opening hostilities against U.S.A., 
Britain and the Netherlands, and et the same time 
report to the Throne their opinions in that regard. 
This procedure was teken because of His Majesty's 
neace loving spirit, which yearned to assume a most 
discreet attitude towards such a decision. Those 

who were celled were eX-premiers such as Prince 
SONOYE, Beron HERANUMA, General H3YASHI, Mr. HIROTA, 
General ABE, Admirsi YONAI, Mr. WAKATSUKI, Admiral 
OKADS, and Mr. HAxA, the Fresident of the Privy 
Council. This type of meeting was usually designated 
as a "Senior Statesments Conference" but in sub- 
stance it wes not e conference at all but was no 

moze thén a confasbulation of the ebove named senior 
statesmen. There was no President presiding at the 
meeting, nor did those in attendance pass any | 
decision. To make it clear, I should like to add 
thet even though those men were called “senior states- 
men" they substantially differed from those elder 
statesmen, or "Genro", at the neriod of the Russo- 
Javanese War. Elder statesmen, or "Genros", in those 
days were those who were Specifically named as 
veteran statesmen of the nation by Im:erial rescript 
and who shoulderalresponsibilities in participation 
in the cravest netional problems. But senior states- 
men at the tine of this meetin+ were not those who 
were officially nominated as such. They were surimoned 
only becaéuse they had ocsunied the post of sree 
Shib in the past. There was no significant 
difference otherwise between them and ordinary 

people in general. 
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Pas. On tha>—morning- a-dischssion took place 
between the Government side and the Senior Stétes- 
men. Representing the Governnent there were present 
myself as the Premier and War Minister, Mevy Minister 
SHIMADA, Foreign Minister TOGO, Finance Minister 
KAYA, and the President-of the Planning Board, 
SUZUKI. No one attended from the Supreme Command, 
The meetinz lasted from nine-thirty in the morning 
until around one in the afternoon, I explained the 
reasons why we were placed in a position where 
resort to arms against the United States and 
Gre:.t Britain could not be avoided. #oreign Minister 
TOGO expounded on the situation of the American- 
Japanese negotiations. Some questions were asked 
from the Senior Statesmen's side concerning American- 
Japanese negotiations and Japan's war potentials etc., 
which the Governsient side answered and explained one 
by one, the details of which I do not recollect at 
present. The testimony of OKADA, befo:e this 
TRIBU"AL on 26 September 1947, thet I refused to 
explain on the grounds of a "STAYE SECRET" is 
definitely not founded on fact. The only matters 
that were not exposed concerned alone those per- 


tainin; to nure stratery. 


112. asfter tha Luncheon the Emperor suamoned 
the Senior Statesmen to his presence end asked their 
Opinions concerning a possible war against the 
U.S.A. and Creet Britain. In addition to the Senior 
Statesmen, the Ministers of the Cabin:t who had 


been present in the siorning and the Lord Keeper of 


mals 226s 
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the Privy Seal, KIDO, also attended. The substence 
of the oninions of the attendants are, I think, 
plainly recorded in Marquis KIDO's diary, (Ex. 
1196, R. 10,452) Placing ,together the opinions 
which were expressed then, they consist of the 
following four points: 

(1) Even if the negotiations were broken 
off, we should earn from war and make plans for 
the next move in the future. 

(2) There is no alternative left to us but 
to rely:on the Government, since it has finally 
decided to resort to war after deliberate investi- 
g@otions. 

(3) If the war were to become protracted 
there would be much anxiety as to Japan's capacity to 
maintain the supply of materials and the trend of 
public oninion as well. (But no one gave his definite 
opinion as to the measures Japan should take on this 
point.) 

(4) If this war is for self-existence, 
we are compelled to wage war even if we foresee eventual 
defeat. But if it means that we resort to war for 


a So~called East ASiatic policy, it is hiehly dangerous. 


I explained the Governzent's intentions on each 
such point. As to the first, I stated that the 
Government had racked its brains on it, but after 
taking into consideration every possible event, the 
Government had arrived at the conclusion that if we 
adopt that course notwithstanding the failure of the 
negotiations Japan's national defense would be jeopar- 
dized and her existence as a nation would be 
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threatened. I explained the reason why the Govern-~ 
ment had not adopted the first plan of the Liaison 
‘Conferences which, as mentioned Tepes: had been 
held from 23 October to 2 November. There is no 
need of an explanation about the second noint. 
With regard to the third, I explained as follows: 
Janan desires an early decisive bettle, but in war- 
fare as there is always an opposing enemy on the 
other side, there will be times when the war situ- 
ation will not develop as we expected and desired, 
so we must also be prepared for a prolonged war, 

We made numerous inquiries anent a prolonged war 

in the Liaison Conferences, and, in general, the 
following two constituted the main elements of that 
problem: 

Ge Can Japants supply capacity hold out 
in a protracted war, or will there not be any rupture 
in the fighting morale of the Japanese people? 

(b) At what time and in what way cen the 


war be terminated? 


With regard to (a) it all depends upon the effects 
of the initial stege of the fighting, Though we 
can not of course say definitely about. the var, the 
High Command seems to be considerably confident of 
success at the outset of the hostilities. (We 
Gid not mention the matters concerninzy pure strategy 
including a projected attack on Hawaii) If we can 
attain the enticinated success of which the High 
Co:imand is so confident, we should be able to 


mitigate our dire need of supsly to some extent by 
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securing the strategic points and acquiring important 
war materials, especially oil, and for this 

purpose both the Army and the Government will exert 
their utmost efforts. Next is the question of 
sustaining transportation concerning which we must 
rely chiefly on the activities of the Navy. With 
regsrd to the unrest of the people at large, the 
Government will take every possible precaution on 
that feature especially in view of four years of 
warfcre against China end the trend of increasing 


provagands and strategy on the part of our enemics, 


oOo 


ut after cll we depend on the loyalty of the people 
who have never yet failed their country in a moment 


of crisis, 


With regard to (b) many anxicties were ex- 
pressed in the Liaison Conferences and we investi- 
gated a plan to negotiate peace at a proper time 
through the medietion of the Soviet Union or the 
Yatican. But we have not vet secured a definite 
plan with vhich we are confident, so will anv member 
kindly sugsest a successful plan, if there be one, 

\ 
If we succeed in the initial engagenent we would 
secure the strategic points as ravidly as possible 
So that a plan could be established toihold out in 
@ prolonged war, Thereafter, at first, we will 
execute an active operation, on the one hand, and 
on the other cultiv’te and develop every national 4 
potential. Secondly, we will attempt every possible 
measure both politically and stratogically to compel 
Chungking and Britsin to fell out of line and thus 
induce the United Stetes to falter in her will to 
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fight. I explained thet we would proceed on the basis 
of this policy, edding that there vere no means in 
view at present to bring the war to sn end; that must 
ona should be decided later uccording to the then 
existing circumstances. After a resumption of 
general discourse the meeting was concluded at four 


in the afteraoon) 


113. After the above meeting adjourned a Liaison 
Conference was held in the Palace, where the subject 
for discussion to be held on 1 Decomber ("opening of 
hostilitics against thse United States, Great Britain 


and the Netherlends") was taken up and adopted. 


114. Suddenly, a little past 3 P.M. on 30 
svemban I was suumoned by the Emneror. I immediate- 
ly proceeded to the Palece and was granted an, 
audience accordingly. What the Experor was pleased 
to say to me was that Prince TAKAMATSU, the Impcrial 
brother, told him thet as our Navy's hands are full 
it desires to avoid war, And the Emperor -sked for 
my comment on this point, vhercupon I ansvered as 
follows: "It is the common desire of your Govern- 
ment and the High Command to avoid this war. Now 
that the Liaison Conference, after prudent and 
scrupulous deliberation, has arrived et a decision, 
as has already informally been reported to the Throne, 
there is no remaining alternative out to resort to 
a war of sclf-defense. The High Command is fully con- 
vinced of victory. If, however, Your Majesty should 
entertain any shade of doubt on this, point you had 
better summon the Chief of the Navy General Staff 
and the Navy Minister, and let them explain to vour 
hearts! content". 
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After 7 otclock that evening, Marquis KIDO, 
Lord Keener of the Privy Seal, notifiad me by telephone 
that the Emperor allowed the Imperial Conference to 


be held on 1 December as slated. (EX, 1198, R. 10,468) 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1 DECEMBER 1941 


115. 4s is well knovin now, it was decided in 
the Imperial Conference on 5 November 1941 thet the 
negotiations with America should be continued with 
Sincerity on the one hand, but, on the other, the 
Imperial Headgquerters should be prepared for opera~ 
tions. Thus we sought for roconsidere-ion on the 
part of the United States, end tried to achieve a 
diplomatic solution. -On 26 November, however, when we 
received the ultimatum from the United Stetes, we 
beleived there vas no way remaining to improve the 
Japanese-Amorican relations by means >of diplomatic 
negotiations, as I previously stated. This dcad- 
lock in the negotietions compelled us to a determination 
to resort to war. The Imperial Conference on 1 December 
was convoked for th.t purpose. This Conference was 
attended not on.y by the ones who had been present at 
the Liaison Conferences but by all Cabinet Ministers 
as well, As was usual, FT was permitted by His 
Majesty to pres'd: over the procsedinss, which was 
the usual procecure. Thet day's agenda was, "“here- 
as the negotiations with the U.S.A. based on the oute 
line of dJavan's national volicy, decided on 5 November, 
having ended in failure, Janén opens wer against the 
U.S.A. Britain and the Netherlands." (Latter portion 
of Exh. 588) st the outset I. acting in the canacity 
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of Prime Minister, made the statements as shown in 
Exhibit 2954 (Record Page 26,702) and then we entered 


into the discussion, 


Foreign Minister TOGO reported on the results of 
the Japan-U.S. negotiations as given in Exhibit 2955 
(Record Fags 26,974) « 


Admiral NAGANO, Chief of the Naval General 
Staff, representing the Chiefs of both Staffs of 
Imperial Headquarters, explained the situetion 
from the military point of view. The main points were 
the Banton anes as far as I am able to remember: 

(1) The U.S., Britain and Holland were 
further increasing their armed strength. The Chungking 
forces were redoubling their fiehting power with the 
aid of U.S. and Britain. We could see, from the 
actions of their leper secre the UeS, and Britain had 
already decided to fight. 

(2) Our Army and Navy had been prepsring 
for war pursuant to the decision of the preceding 
Imnerial Conference (November 5) and were quito ready 
to go into operational action as soon as the Imperial 
comiuand be issued. 

(3) As for the Soviet Union, we are on the™ 
strictest guard against argression, but through the ‘ 
aid of diplomacy we do not anticipate any danger at 
presonte.e 

(4) The entire Army and Navy were in 
high spirits, burning with the desire to serve the 
nation and the Emperor, and even willing to give 
their lives if necessery. They were ready to assume 
their duties vith all speed the moment the Imperial 
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Order was issued. 


In the capacity of Home Minister, I then added an 
explanation about the current public sentiment, the 
supervision of interior affairs, the protective means 
adopted for the protection of aliens and diplomatic 


officials, and something on emergency precautions, 


The Minister of Finance spoke on our economic 
and finoncial strength, and the Minister of Agriculture 
and Forestry on the question of food supplies in case 
of prolonged warfere., Mr. Hara, the President of the 
Privy Council, made queries on the following points, 
and the Government and the High Command answered thom 
in the order of their respective competence, the 


main points being summarized as follows: 


(1) The prospect of a naval victory in the 


face of a progressive increase and reinforcement in 
U.S. armament. To this question the Chief of the 


Naval General Staff answered. It was true that the 
U.S. was pursuing a big armament plan. But 40% of 

its Naval strength lay in the Atlantic, which could 
not speedily be transferred to Pacific watcrs,. An 
increase in the British fleet in the Far East was to 
be expected to a certain extent and it was already 
actually taking place. But judging from the European 
war Situation it was apnarent that they could not move 
any major portion of it to the Far East. The power 

of the U.S. and Britein hed the dafect of being an 
allied and a canbined force. So if they challenged us 
in a combat we wers ready to moet them vith a hopeful 


prospect of success, The important question was, how 
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vioould we manage if the war became protracted. The 
answer was in effect thet it was quite impossible 
to make any positive calcuation on the outcome of the 
war if protracted, as much depends on varied factors, 
both actual and implied, the totel potentials of the 
belligerents, and, above all, on the fluctuating 
world situetions of the future. (ven then he did 
not betray a word on the Spo caeionan plan includin? 
an attack on Hawaii.) 

(2) Movement of Siam end our Attitude 
Toward Her, To this question, I in the main made 
answer, and my answer was this: With the progress 
of our strategic operations Siam was moving in a 
very delicate manner strategicully as well as 
diplomatically, especially as the British Government 
had a latent influence upon her.. It was, therefore, 
Gesirable th t both the Government and the High 
Command take special precaution and adopt proper 
measures toward Siam in our pursuit of strategic 
operations against the U.S. and Britain, In view 
of the increased intimate relations between that 
country and Japan of laste we had a confidence thst we 
could pass through its territories in friendly 
fashion in the event of action against the U.S, 
and Britain. 

(3) Possible Air Attacks by the Enemy on 


the Homeland of Japen and our Plans against It. 
To this the Chief of the Army General Staff answered 


as follows: The initial success or failure had much 
to do in deciding the issue not only at the beginning 


of war but also in its latsr course, So if we win 
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the initial battles there will be comparatively little 
possibility of our homeland being mass-raided. But 
depending upon the length of the var, we could not 
say there was no fear of it at all, In some circun- 
stances the U.S. might maxe a confidential request 
to the U.S.S.R. for the use of bases, against which 
move, however, we had to be very cautious. In such 
a pees the homeland would require infinitely better 
protection. In case of the outbreak of war, the 
militery authoritics were prepared at once to take 
some emergency measures for air defense. But at 
first they would be unable to spare an adequate 
defense power for the homeland because the fighting 
forces at the front would require increased anti- 
air-raid equipment. This, however, vould be im- 


proved in the course of the continuation of war, 


Finally, Hara, the President of the Privy Council, 
summarized his opinion as follows: 

(1) The attitude of the U.S. was unbear- 
ably hard on Japan. It would be futile to try further 
means. War, consequently, would be unavoidable, 

(2) There was no doubt sbout our initial 
success, But in case the war becomes prolonged, the 
people nad to be guarded against restlessness, 

Even though protracted warfare seemed to be unavoid- 
able, it was ee desirable to conquer such factors 
and come to an early conclusion. The Government 

was therefore requested to do its best toward that 
ende 

(3) There might be a danger of an inner 
collapse of the nation if the war be drewn out, 
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The Government should be very careful on this point. 


I answered concerning the above points as follows: 

We would be very careful regarding what he said 
war 

pertaining to general/measures. We would also try 
our best to bring the war to the earliest possible 
conclusion. The Government and the High Command are 
proceeding with their war plans under a mutual 
understanding thet even after our decision to fight, 
we will relinquish our war plans at any time provided 
the U.S. acceds to our representations before the 
blow is struck, and grant us an opportunity to finda 
Solution to a peaceful settlement. In the case of 
a prolonged warfare we would be very careful to 
guard the people against restlessness and maintain 
lav, and order internally by preventing disquieting 
influences to arise from within, and disturbing 
artifices to be injected from without. We realized 
thet our rasponsibility for our country was great 
at this critical moment. In other words, we were 
preparcd. If His Majesty decied on war we would 
further strengthen our resolution to serve His 
Majesty's cause ana ease his August mind by cementing 
the cooperation between the Government end the 
High Command in carrying out, with carcful thought 
and foresight, our plans and measures, thus maintaining 
a national unity of purpose towards a firm confidence 
in ultimete victory for the accomplishment of the 
finel purposes of war. Therefore the pro7o9sal was 
adopted. His Majesty, the Emperor, uttered not a 


single word during this Conference. 
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116, The Cabinet, prior to the Conference, 
held a special meeting at 9:00 A.M. on tho same 
doy and decided that the Government practically 
had no objection to the proposal to be submitted 
to the Impsrial Confersncee on that day. All 
the Cebinet Ministers attended this Impcrial 
Guat seenoe. and we regarded the decision of the 
Conference to be tuken as the decision of the 
Cabinet. On the part of the High Command, it also 
took the necessary course of action under its 


respective competence and responsibility, 


117. As to affairs of state consummated through 
the above dsscrived procodure, the cntire responrsibility 
rests, in effect, upon the rea sensinte persons in 
the Cabinet and in the Supreme Command, and not 
“i th the Emperor. Even though some explanation on 
this point ias hitherto been given by me, further 
exposition should be made so tht with regsrd to the 
truc position of the Emperor there shell be no 
possibility of e misconstruction. Th t, to mc, is 
quite important. 

(1) In issuing a mandate for the formation 
of 2 new Cabinet the Emperor acted invariably in 
former days upon the recommendstion of the "Genros", 
In later ycars, such cs the poriod contemplated 
hero, the Emocror acted upon the recommendation of 
the "Eider Statesmen*, and upon the edvice of the 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, who was responsible 
for constant assistance end advice to the Thronc, 


The Emperor acecpted these recommendations ond this 
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advice, and there was no precedent in our history 
where an Exyneror, disregarding those recommendations 
and that advice, issued a msndcte according to his 
own opinions to any person to formulete a new 
Cabinet. As for the appointment of the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Supreme Command, the custom followed 
wes thet recoumend-tions were always made through 

a long est*blished process, In the Army, for ex-~ 
emple, the three Chiefs (War Minister, Chief of the 
General Staff cnd Inspector General of Military 
Education) would have a joint consulation, aftor 
which the nominee vould be by mutual arreoment 
submitted for Imperial sanction by the Wer Minister, 
who has the responsibility for issisting the Emperor 
in that respect. This same procedure was employed 
in the selection of the Chiefs of Staff of the Navy 
Supreme Command by the appropriate officials 
of that service, And in these cases, too, I do not 
recell any instance where the Emperor, of his own 
will, mede an ap:ointment at variance with the 
recommenditions and the advice of those responsible 
for the choic? as prescribed by long established 
official procedure, snd in usage during the MEIJI, 
TAISHO and SHOWA eras. 

(2) All affairs of stete are conducted on 
the advice offored by the Cebinet end the Suprene 
Command as outlined, the Emperor never tuking personal 
cetion on administr»tion or High Commond vithout such 
advice, This systcm was provided by the former 


Constitution of Jap=n, and by sn adheronce to its 
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Specifications and following the custom established 
by His predecessors, the Emperor studiously re- 
frained from placing a veto unon any finel Gecision 
made by the Cabinet and the Supreme Command on their 
responsibility. 

(3) Occasionslly the Emperor expressed 
his own wishes and 2st times gceve suggestions, but 
even these were issued on the recozmendation of the 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Sosl, who assumed the 
responsibility for constant essistance and advice 
to His Majesty. This was already testified to by 
a certain defendant during the course of this trial. 
Even as concerns these wishes and suszestions of the 
Emperor, the politicsl counsellors of the Cabinet 
or the military sdvisors of the Supreme Commond in 
charge offered the Emperor their advices determing 
the Emperor's desires after a careful study of them 
on their own responsibility. By immemoriel usage, 
as explained heretofore, all their conclusive 
recommendations and suggestions wero sanctioned 
without fail by His Majesty. I r2csll no instance 
where the Emoeror refused to accept the persuasion of 


these political counsellors and military advisors. 


Summing it up, the Emperor had no free choice 
from the governmental structure setting up the Cabinet 
and the Supreme Command. He was not in « position 
to reject the recommendations and advice of the Cabinet 
end High Commend. His wishes or hones were necessarily 
assisted by the Lord Koepor, and even these hopes 


when expressed finally wore to be scrutinized by 
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the Cabinet or the Supreme Command. Recommendations 
and suggestions after this careful ocxsminatin had 
to be approved by the Em»veror and never to be 
rejected. Thet, then, was the position of the 
Emperor before and during the most perplexing 


period in the history of the J:panese Empire. 


These facts being whet they cre, it was solely 
upon the Cabinet and the Supreme Com:and thz=t the 
responsibility ley for the politicel, diplomatic and 
militery affairs of the nation. Accordingly, the 
full responsibility for the decision of 1 December 
1941 for war is that of the Cabinet Ministers end 
members of the High Commend, cnd absolutcly not the 


responsibility of the Empcror. 


IMPORTANT MATTERS DURING THE PERTOD FROM THES 3ND OF 
if me _OUT= 





118. Since the decision to commence hostilities 
was reached in the Imperinl Conference of 1 December 
1941 up to the ectual outbreak of war two items of 
importance were studied, (1) the ores: rations for 
carrying out ths commencoment of hostilities and 
(2) the execution of State Affairs connected with 
these prep. retions. The Staff Officers of both the 
Army and the Navy of TM@porial Generel Hesdquarters 
were responsible for the execution of the former, 
as the Government did nov ‘sve anv responsibility 


in such matters ss concerned the Supreme Comrand, 
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However, there were some matters which, in 
view of the exertions of the Supreme Commend, had 
to be dealt with within the field of military 
administrstion. ‘With rezard to these I assume the 
administr:tive responsibility cs War Minister for such 
as fell within my official sphere although, necdless 
to say, as for matters concernin? naval administrse- 
tion I was not in a position to particip: te cither 
as Wer Minister or even as Promier, In this connection, 
I wish to cell the attention of the TRIBUNAL agsin 
to Reeulations of the Army Gensral Staff (Ex. 78) 
and Regulations of the Naval General Staff (Ex. 79) 
in which it is clearly indicated thst both the Genoral 
Staffs are responsible for assisting the Emporor in 
matters concerning the Supreme Coumand of the Army 
and Navy. This was the doctrine of the independence 
of the Supreme Command, which is peculiar but 
fundamental in the J: panese system. Under this 
doctrine no sdministr:tive office en interfere in 
the execution of opscretions and tectics, or, 
in other words, administrative officers have no 
voice whatever in matters concerning genuine Su- 
premo Cozmand, Accordingly, an cdministrative 
department of the Government or Ministry csennot 
undertake any resnonsibility or interference in 
policies of thet nature. Of all the Ministers in 
the Cabinet, only the War end the Navy Ministers 
occupy positions which differ fron thet of the other 
Ministers in the sense that theso two Ministers 
were perticipants in-thescounci] sof var. Thetis 


to say, both the War :nd Navy Ministers perticipated 
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| in administretive matters which hid direct or in- 
direct relatios with operations including personnel 
| affairs, However, even in these czses, the War 
and Nevy Ministers did not tcke port ia the decision 
for operational plans, which is tho substance of. the 
operations, nor in the implementation of such plans. 
a Both Wer and Navy Ministers were informed of matters 


t “aie 


concerning operstion:1 oloans only afusr these plens 
had been reported snd assented to by the Emperor, 
With regard to these matters, the testimony of the 


witness ISHIHARA, Kenji is correct (Record Page 22,153). 


At this juncture vhere reference is aude to the 
Supreme Command I foel T should clawify so.. item 
respecting Ex, 1979-4, vhich ere attributed to me 


os my answers to the interromation of the Prose- 


cution on 14 Merch 1644, inasmuch as these onswers 
do not convey my mooning excctly i> Aalatvieyys 

(a) The members of Imperis] Herdquarters 
consist mainly of members of the stray ond Navy 
General Stsffs, and pertly by members of the Army 
and Navy Ministrics concurrently (otue> than the »& 
Ministers of Wer «nd Navy) They are *ivided into 
Army and Navy Departments of ILapcriel Herdouarters 
end are under ths control of the rosnective Chiefs 
of the Army and Nevy Goneral Stefis. 

(b) inh Ministers of War and Navy are 
not included in Impcrial Herdquartors as regular 
members, as hes been surted in the above Exhibit. 
Yet it is stinulnted i: the’ rsgulations that War: 
end Navy Ministers cor cttenl the Tmnpericl Nead- 
quarters Conrarance as "partisipanisa” with 
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respective assisting members, the reason for such 

OQ provision being that military end naval administrative 
matters connecteé@ vith Hish Commend may thereby be 
hendisd with dispatch, However, during my tenure of 


office as War Minister there was not 2 Sinrcle 


Conference. 


o) 


occasion when I hee to attené such 
Furthermore, a War Minister is not »osermitted to 
participete in the decision of affairs purcoly in 
the nature of High Command, Such mattrs are 
co. municeted to the Wer Ministry only «after a final 
decision in Imperial Headcunrters. (Def. Doc. 2942) 
(c) A resuler Impsricl He-dquarters!? 
Conferencs, to be held in the presence of His Majesty, 
had not been held during the entire »eriod th-t 
held the position of War Minister. The mestings 
to vhich I mentioned in the above Exhibit as having 
attended were mcotings for the nurposs of cxchenging 
informetion bot-ecn the army and the Nevy, ene they 
were not Impsrisl Headquarters Conferences in their 


proper sensc,. 


119. From 1 December 1941 to the outbreak 
of the wer, Linieon Conferscnces were held fresuently. 
St these confersness decisions were made on numerous 
issues hav.ng an important connection with the pre- 
paration for ths execution of: operctions and also 
with effairs of state. The more importont of these, 
as I recollect, are tho following. Those mattors 
lay outsid: the sphere of pure Supreme Commend, as 
Stated in the above parazraph, but they hud some 
connection with both the High Comicnd and Mili- 
tory Administration requiring th: rofore some co- 
ordinetion between the two, 
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(1) The note to be handed to the United 
States cnd the decision ss to the time of its delivery. 
(2) The decision on the guiding »srinciples 
in the conduct of the war theresfter,. 
(3) The decision on administrative principles 
of occupied ereas, 
(4) The moasurcs to be taken in relation 
to foreign countries rollo.ing ths outbreak of wear, 
CS} ocThe drafting of the Imperial Rescript 


for the dcelaration of vor. 


120. The decision on the note to be handed to 


the United States and the time of its deliver Yn 





8 December 1941, (Tokyo Tine) the Japenese Government, 
through Nomura, the Japanese Ambassador to the 

United States, handed the United Statss Government 

the notification intimating the Jananese Government's 
determination to scver diplomatic rcletions with the 
United States, and its intention to onen hostilities. 
The text of this notification is as set forth in 
Exhibit 1245-K. The Foreign Ministry vas responsible 
for all the diplomatic stens concerning this notific- 


etion. 


Prior to this, et the Liaison Conference of 
27 NOvember 1941, our attitude vis-a-vis the Hull 
note of 26 Novsmbor, which was regarded by us as the 
ultiratum of the United States was decided as stated 
previously. sAccording to my recollection, Foreign 
Minister TOGO presented the draft of the notificntion 
for discussion at the Liaison Conforence of 4 December 
besed on the above decision. This proposal was 
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approved unanimously. . Merger LI romember thet 
the following procedurs Mes aereed upon: 
a, All diplomatic stens concerning our 
last note were to be left to the foreign Minister 
b. This notification was to be in the nature 
of a notification of war based unon International 


Law 


» and J2pan was to reserve frecdom of action 


after handing the notification to the United States, 
ce Thehanding of the notification to the 

United Stetcs Governacrt must be carried out, 

without fail, befors the oncning of the attack. 

The notification must be handcd by Arbassedor = : 

Nomura totheresponsivle official of the United 

States Government. The notification to the American 

Ambessador to Jepan was to he handed over after the 


openin: of the attack. 


With regerd to the delivery of the notification 
prior to fhoccomne he anait of the attack, the Emperor 
had frequently instructed both myself and the tvo 
Chiefs of the General Staffs, ane the Emperor's 
wishes in this connection were conveyed to all 
members of the Li: iscn Conference and they wers all 


fully aware of them, 


(ad) The time of the delivery of the 
notification to the UNited States wes to be decided 
upon after consultation between the Foreign Minister 
and the two Chicfs of the Goneral Staff, since there 
was a precise interrelationship between diplomacy 
and stretegy. The strategic slan for attacking Pearl 
Harbor and other places, snd troop movements, 
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especially the tiie of launching the attacks, was 
made top secret by Imperial Headquarters, and not 

even a fraction of it was revealed... Accordingly, 

of the attendants at theo Liaison Conference all 
Cabinet Membsrs except War and Navy Ministers knew 
nothing of it. As War Minister, I was informed 

of it very secretly by the Chief of the Army G-neral 
Staff, but the othsr Cabinet Members did not know of 
it. In the relevant part of ny interrogétions ad~ 
mitted in :vidence as Exhibit No. 1202-A I stated 
that both Foreign Minister TCGO end the President 

of the Planning Board, SUZUKI, had knowledge concerning 
the time of attackiig Pearl Harbor, This is antiroly- 
a misrecollection on“my part, end, therefore, I 


Wish to correct it now in wy testimony here. 


AS I remenber, at ths Cebinst m:etirg on 
5 Decamber 1941, Forsign Minister TOGO explained the 
+, 
gist of the Japanese final note to the United States, 


to which all the Cabinet members agreed, 


On 6 Decem}or, the Japanese Government gave 
Ambassador Nomura instructions by wire that after 
serious deliberation the Government nad decided on 
a note to be sent to the United States; thet the 
Governiznt will instruct him further by wire as to 


the tims of handi.g this note to the United States; 


yey see 
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thet the Ambassador should make ell preparations 

so ¢«s to enable him to present the note to the 
American Government at any tine after its receipt. 
(For details reference is mede to Yamamoto's 
testimony on Page 26,097 of the Transcript), There- 


upon the text of the note was wired to him. 


On 7 Dagan og: the followin. doy, the Janensse 
Governrient geve instructions by wire to Ambesssdor 
Nonura to hong the note in pyerson to the United 
States (preferably to the Sucretery of State) at 
1:00 P.M. sharp Washinton time on 7 December. 

To -recepituléete, with recard to the handing of 

‘the notification to the United Stctes, the Japenese 
Government had every intention that it should be 
dclivered before the attack on Pesrl Harbor, snd 

took action in strict accordance with this in- 
tention, I conzcientiously believed at thit tim tmt 
the delivery wes made rigorously in conformance with 
the Forcign Minister's instructions, It was but 
hatutal for us to place full faith on our diplomatic 
officisl in executing a GunCEl of Oe such vital 
importance in strict complienee to pre-arranged in- 
structions, «né it was a matter of sreat regret 

to the Janenesc Government upon learning subsequently 
th t the actu:l delivery of the note was delayed. 

4S to the contents and the hending of the final note 
to the United Stetes, the Cabinet end the Liaism 
Conferance relisd entirely upon «nd trusted the 
Foreign Ministry to exort the utmost endeavor in the 


light of internationel low and the conventions. 
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12i. Decision on the guiding principles in the 


conduct of the approaching war. Although the exect date 


escapes my memory, the agreement was.reached in the 
Liaison Conference pertaining to the principles in 
conducting and directing the execution of the coming 
war. Portions of this agreement were decided upon 
eat the Liaison Conference previous to 1 December, by 
way of preliminary preparation, but for purposes of 
clarification shall list them at this point concisely: 
ae Immediately after the outbreak of the 

war against the U.S., Britain am the Netherlands, 
efforts will be made through political and strategic 
measures to bring about the fall of both Britain and 
the Chungking Regime, 

2 be. The key points in the. strategic districts 
in the Philippines, British Malaya, the Netherlands 
Hast Indies and Southern Burma will be swiftly 
occupied in accordance with the plan set up by the 
Supreme @oaneana. A foundation for self-sufficiency 
will be established through an assured occupation 
of those regions, Moreover, preparations will be 
perfected to meet possible changes in the situation 
to the No:th. The Suvresme Command estimated the re- 
quired time for these preparations at about five months, 
Toe military operations thereafter will be conducted 
in conformity with the conditions obtaining at that 
time, particularly with the results of naval warfare. 

C. Declaration of war will at first be 

limited to the United States and Britain. For the time 
being no declaration of war will be made against 


the Netherlands, The existence of a state of war will 
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be announced if the need arises for a resort to 
arms. However, simultaneously with the outbreak of 
the war, the Netherlends will be regarded as a 
guasi-hostile country, and appropriate measures will 
be taken towards her on this status, 

ad. No change vill be made in relation 
to the policies pursued to date to expedite settle- 
ment of the China Incident. Hongkong will be 
attacked simultaneously vith the outbreak of the 
war. The British concession at Tientsin, the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai, and other rights 
and interests of hostile countries in China will 
be dealt vith accordingly. 

e. With respect to the Soviet, the 
neutrality pact will be respected anc the policy 
of maintaining tranquility in the North will 
be adhered to. Soviet-American cooperation will 
be carefully watched, 

f. Request for the passage of Japanese 
troops through Thai territory will be made prior to 
the advent of Jananese troops on Thai borders, 

& danan will not reguest Manchoukuo and 
the Nénking Government tmparticipate in the war; 
onty their friendly cooperation will be expected, 

h. <A treaty of a non-separate peace will 
be concluded with Germany and Italy. .An offer was 
made to Germeny and Italy of a non-senarate peace 
treaty on 29 November 1941, at the time the negotiations 
with the United States were ruptured. However, no 
notification was made to them as to the date for 


opening hostilities. It was after the outbreak of 
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the war, namely, 11 December 1941, thet this treaty 
was corcluded. This clearly indicates thet no close 
cooperation existed between Japan and Germany end 
Italy prior to the outbreak of war, and Japan's 
decision to go to war was made without regerd to 
the attitude of Germany and Italy, and was dictated 
purely by the needs for self-defense. 

i. The tiie of opening hostilities will 
be kept secret. 

je The preparations for the rornmencement 
of hostilities along the lines of the decision mde 
a 1 December will be recalled in the event U.S.-- 
Japenese negotiatims should result in an under- 


standizg before § Decumber, 


As the attack on Pearl Herbor at the outset of 
hostilities was solely in chergs of the Navy Division 
of the Imperial Gensral Headquarters, I had no con- 
nection with it whatsoever. However, 1 will testify 
on the politicel phase of the matter in a later 


paragraph. 


On 1 December the Ariay Division of the Imperial 
General Headquarters issued orders for commencement 
of preparations for opening hostilities to the 
Comeander-in-Chisf of the Southern Area Army, the 
Coumander-in-Chief of the Expeditionary Forces in 
China and the Coimander of Forces in ths Southern Seas. 
At the saénie time it was directed thet as soon as the 
U.S.-Japanese negotiations reached an understanding, 
these preperatiors should be called off. Since all 


e 
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matters concerning the Supreme Command absolutely 
were outside my jurisdiction I cannot testify as to 


them. (Def, Doc. 2947) 


1224 I shell next submit evidence pertaining 


to the administrative principles enunciated concern 


ing prosnsactive occupied areas. 

(1) AS one of the preparatory measures 
for military operations we decied on the principles 
concerning the administration of future occupied areas 
in the South, which was made at the Liaison Conference 
held, to the best of sy recollection, on 20 November 
1941. (Ex. 877) These principles were communicated 
to the respective Commanders simultaneously vith the 
order of the Supreme Command for commencement of 
preparations for opening hostilities, 

(2) The fundamental ideas governing the 
decision on the principles for administration of 
occupied regions, held st that time, was to administer 
occupied territories in line with the following bésic 
policies and in accordance vith developments of mili- 
tary operations, 

ae Occupied territories shall be 
placed under the military administration for 
the time being and shall be carried on under 
tne supervision of operational forces, 
be Such military administration shall 
be abolished as soon as possible and inde~ 
pendence or self-government shall be granted 
cectorent ie as expedient in so far as 


¢ 


local political conditions warrant, 
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with due regard to previous historical 
Sub-division, These independent or self- 
governing regions shall be required to 
coopere ta with the establishment of the 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere 
entertained by Japan and, depending on 

L- local conditions, asked to assist in the 


prosecution of the war, 





(3) The outline of the administration in 
the southern occupied regions is os shown in 


Exhibit 877 the highlights of which are as follows: 


= a, The restoration of peace and | 
ES. order within ths occunied ereas, and the 
. stabilization of the life of the in- 
2 habitants. 
Bar be The prompt and speedy acquisition 
a of the critical natural resources needed 
ee 
Fi for national defense, 
| : ; Ce The achievoment of local self- 
| sufficiency of the forces engeged in mili- 
| 4 tary operations, 
’ The follo-ing were conditions to be observed in 
i the execution of the above principles: 
& ae To utilize existing governmental 
re agencies, to respect existing organizations and racial 
. traits, customs and habits, and to recognize froedom 
; of religion, ; 
z b. To «in over local foreigners to. cooperate 
< with the military administratiion; as to those who 
Bi: refuse to cooperate, they were to be requested to 
a withdraw. 5 
“ | | = eL78) = | 
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ec. With respect to local Chinese resi- 
dents, a severence Of relations with Chungking was to 
be sought and cooperation with our policies was to 
be obtained. 

d. dJspanese nationals advancing to the 


South were to be carefully selected. 


123. I shall next testify to the measures 

to be taken agéinst foroizn countries with resnect 
to war. As stated azove, we Gecided not to declcre 
war against the Netherlands; the Netherlands de- 
cleared war against us on 10 December 1941. On 12 Janu- 
ary 1942, Japsn proclaimed the existence of a state 
of vur between Janan and the Netherlands. (Ex. 1337) 
Next, I shall touch upon the relations with Thailand. 
The following decision was reached at the Imperial 
Conference on 5 November 1941, namely, "In case of 
war egainst the United States, Britain and the Nether= 
lands, intimate military relations should be establish-~ 
ed between Janan and Thailana", 

(1) In accordance with this decision it 
was further agreed at the Redte@on Conference of 
23 November 1941 that Janan just prior to the advent 
of its force to the Thai border, which had then been 
decided upon provisionally, should request of that 
Government the transit of troops over its territory, 
extending facilitios for the passage and arranging 
Suitable measures to avoid any unforseen conflict 
between Junenese and Thai forces. 

(2) In cese the British forces should in- 


vade Thailané before the advent of Jananese forces, 


ly Sai 
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Japan should immediately inform the Ambassador in 


Thailand of that fact, and cross into Thai territory 





after an understicnding was reached bctweecn both 
parties. Subseauent to the dscision on comuencing 
preparations for war of 1 December 1941, communications 


on the above msasures were dispatched to the forces 





at ths spot in order to enable them to carry than out 





prior to commencing passage. The reasons for taking ¢ 
these steps arose from the specisl relations ¥ 
} 
; existing between Japan and Thailand at that time, i! 
- 2, 
The Japanese Government, in view of the friendly atti- i 
tude of Thailand, particulerly of Premier Pibul, 
relied heavily on her and was confident that the 3 
ga 
| negotiations for the aforesaid passage of our % 
forces ould come to a successful conclusion, 
However, we refrained from presenting the request 4 
pramaturoly because of the fear thst it might be : 
disclosed to the British, Conseauently, in accordance 4 


with orders, the Japenese Ambassedor to Thailand * 
commenced negotiations with the Thai Government for 
passage juss »orior to the advent of our forces, 

It so hanvsndd, however, that the Thailand Premier 
was away on a trip, and it was not until around noo 


of 8 Dec-mber th=t the agreament was signed. (Ex, 


lbh i ee pat 
ie aa ol: Se Seis Fate 


3035) Previous to this, the Japanese army forces 


- 


had received intelligence to the effect that tho j 
British forces had entored the southern part of Thai 

territory, A skirmish between Jananese and Thailand 

forces occured at s certain restricted area on the 

Southern coast of Thailand, but it was entirely con- 


cluded by 3 P.M. on the &th of Dsacember duc to measures 
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teken by the Thai Government. The crossing of the 
Thailand border by British forces was confirmed as 
previously testified to before this court by Colonel 
Wild, (R. 5691-5692) end I received intelligence 
on thet matter at the time. I remember that Vice- 
Minister KIMURA stated in my nane at the 78th 
Scssion of the Imperial Diet, held on 15 December, 
that "the British heeds by means of both political 
and strategic iyeiuene, has long been putting pressure 
on Thailand with a view to manoeuvering her into 
participation in the Anti-Jananese Front. Recently 
Britain under cover of darkness at midnight of 7 De- 
cember has broken through the Malaya border and in- 
veded the southern part of Thailand, thereupon our 
army forces with the support of the Navy have com- 
pletec landing operations at stratesic points of the 
Malaya Peninsula at davn of the 8th." (Def. Doc. 
2710) 


124. The decision _on the Imperial Rescript on 
the declaration of var and its promulgation. Japan 


promulgated the Imperial Rescript on the declaration 
of war on 8 December 1941 on the first day of war. 
This Imperial Rescript has been introduced as 
Exhibit No. 1240, As is clearly indicated in the 
first paragraph of that document, this Rescript 

was solely addressed to the peovle of Japan, and it 
docs not fall into the category of a communication 
of commencemint of hostilities, as contemplated 


under international law, 
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125.3: Preormstonthis, when we received the 
United States ultimatum as contained in the Hull | 
note of 26 November 1941, we felt thet the commence- / 


ment of hostilities could not be avoided any longer, 


< Peers 5 Se a pl! 


end it was decided at the Liaison Conference held 
about 29 November, if I remember correctly, to } 
start drafting the Imperial Rescript on a declaration 
of war, The final draft of the Imperial Rescript “| 
was decided upon at the Cabinet Council on 5 December 
and at the Liaison Conference on 6 December, and sub- 
mitted to the Throne on 7 December 1941. However, 

in view of the gravity of the subject, I made two 

or three interim reports to the Throne prior to its 
final form, On tuese occasions we amended the follow- 
ing two points in the Imperial Rescript in obedience 
to His Majesty's wishes, on the resnonsibility of 


the Cabinet: 


The first is, a line of the 3rd paragraph of 





the Rescript, reading, “It has been truly unavoid- 
able and far from our wishes that our Empire has 
now been brought to cross swords with America and 


Britain” which was amended and addéd in accordance 





with His Majesty's wishes. The second, is an 
wunendment to the concluding pert of the Rescript, 
which wes transmitted through the Lord Keeper of 


the Privy Seal, KIDO, to Cabinet Secretary Inada, 





The original wording of the concluding paragraph 
of the draft ro, “raising and enhancing thereby 
the glory of the ‘lmveriel Way't within and without 


our homelend", which wes thence, according to the 
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Imperial wish, amended to read "preservis:g thereby 
the glory of our Empire”. His Majesty's true intent 
and purpose can be easily understood from the fore- 


going two amendments. (Ex. 3340 - Ses 240, 241) 


The transaction of the promulgation of the 
Imperial Rescript on the declaratio:. of war was 
submitted to the Privy Councillors for discussion, 

IT remember it was past 11 A.M, on & December 1941 
that the above Rescriyt was announced by the Cabinet, 
after deliberations in the Privy Council, and the 
Imperial sanction obtained. The general outline 

of the deliberations in the Privy Council is as 
represented in Exhibit No. 1241. (Records of 

§ fecember 1941) It is stated in that Exhibit that 

I explained before the Investigation Committee of 

the Privy Council to the effect that as the war 
against America, England and Holland was decided 
upon 1 December the negotiations with America since 
then were continued only for strategic considerations, 
and also that Japan was not going to declare war 
against Holland in view of future strategic con- 


venience, 


Now, my statements before the Privy Council 
were recorded not through Sstenographic methods but 
were only summarized by the Secretary. Hence they 
do not correctly convey what I astually said on 
that occasion, What I actually said was as follows: 
"The decision to go to war against the United 
States, Britain endeone Netherlands was mde on 
l December. After that date preparations for the 


comnencement of hostilities were foremost in our efforts, 
ness) eo 
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However, even in the course of these preparations, 
we continued to hone for some possibility, however 
faint, of arriving et « diplomatic settlement through 
reconsideration of the matters on the part of the 
United States. If this hope materialized we con~ 
templated the suspension of all military operations, 
Hovever, war had ectually broken out, but inasmich 
as v8 were not anticipating any attack on the 
Netherlands at the outset of hostilities it was 
deamed unnecessary for Japan to declire war against 
her. For this reason Holland was not included in 
the Imperial Rescript". That was the gist of my 


report to the Gouncil. 
CARRYING OUT THE PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


126. Japan on 1 December 1941 for the first — 
time made preparations for opening hostilitics and, 
following the strategic plans of the Army and Navy 
divisions of the Imperinl General Hendquarters, under~ 
took to break through the enemy encirclement et 
four points, namely, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Hongkong and Malaya, The operations were solely 
pointed «t military targets. The attack was opened 
at dawn of 8 December (Japanese time). This oper-~ 
ation was arranged in the strictest secrscy by the 
Supreme Commané, As Ministsr of Wer, I had been 
notificd of its general outline through the 
Chief of the Army Generel St: ff but no cabinet 
colleague, other thin myself and the Minister of 
Navy, vere acqueinted with the operction. During 
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this period of preparation for operational moves it 
wes my belicf thet should the Jepansse-American- 
negotiations fortunately come to sn understanding, 

I could immediately trensmit the metter to the 
Supreme Command, upon which the Supreme Command would 
imaeciately suspend action. I felt confident tht 
the Sunreme Command would not hesitete to cell off 
Operations despite its thoroughgoing plans and its 
confidence as to the sutco.e. I wes not without 
anxiety that the plen of attick might collanse by 
being forestelled by =n enemy attack. My apprehension 
wes based upon the feet, judging from intelligence 
received at that time, as mentioned previously, 

that America end Britain had alrsady determined to 
wage war against Janan. In the order of the 

Supreme Commend under date of 1 December 1941, 
conccornin? the co.wmeneement of preparations for war, 
it wos inserted thet in csse of en attack by the 
enemy hostilities should be entereé into. (Item 

B of the instructions from Chief of Naval General 
Staff to Commender-in-Chief of Combined Flxet dated 
21 November 1941 appearing on Page 76 of Ex. 809 

also TANAKA, Shinichi testimony R. 27,020) In other 
words, thers existed « high »srobnability that the #snemy 
might open the attack. We did not anticipate at 

that time that America was directing the war so as 


to force Japan to make the first overt act. 


127, To the best of my recollection, it was 
at 4:30 A.M. cf 8 Lacember 1941 thet I received news 


from the Novy of the guccessful atteck on Pearl Harbor. 
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I was enthusiastic and grateful for this miraculous 
svuecess. The Army and Navy information departments 
of Imperial Gener: 1 Feadqauarters announced at 

5 A.M. on the same day that we had entered into a 
state of war with America and Britain. At 7:30 
A..i. on the same day the Cabinet was called into 
extraordinary session, and on that occasion the 
complete nlans of military oneratiois were ex- 
plaine? for the first tixe by the Army and the 

Navy Ministers. In the meanti:e we had also received 
reports on the success of our oOnerations in the 


Malay area, 


128, The circumstances su. rounding the 


delay in the delivery of our final note to America 


was clarified by the witnesses Kumevama and Yuxi. 
(Record Paves No. 26,186-25,209) The time of the 
delivery of the note was decided upon after careful 
study on the part of the Foreign Ministry end the 
Supreme Coiwtand apropos the at-uack on Pearl Hurbor, 
Accordingly, as allued to previously, a resort to 

such dublous messures as to wilfully delay the delivery 
of the note in order to secure the success of the 
attack was inconceivable. Furthermore, as borne out 

by the evidence, since the United States had full 
Knowledge of our attack prior to its actual launching, 
and haa completed tre necesserv measures to cope with 
the situation, such an act as to delay the delivery 

of the note on our sxart vould not have had any 


particular effect. 





THe PRSSIDENT'S MESSAGE TO THE EMFEROR 





129. About 1 AM. o1 8 December 1941 (I do 
not recall the exect hour) Foreign Minister TOGO 
sudfenly called on me at the Pririe Minister's resi- 
dence, and told me that Tee ee nice tener visitec 
his: and after informing him thet the President 
of the United States had sent a nersoual message to 
the iMveror handec him a copy of this document. 
The Foreign Minister also informed ma thst. he was 
eoing to deliver the messere to the Hineror, I 
asked the Minister if the message contained any 
concessions from the position hitherto taken by the 
U.S. and got the reply that there were none. I told 
hin that although I hac no objection to his reporting 
the matter to the Emperor, I was afraid thst by 
this tine the planes of ovr task foree would be be~ 
Binning to take off from the carriers. The Foreign 
Minister loft me end I believe he ismediately 


reported it to the Throne. 


Thet was the first tiie I knew of the President's 


message. It is absolutely untrue, therefore, as 


alleged Sy the Prosccution, th.t I had previous know- 
ledge thet the President's messase would be forthcom- 


ing from America; much less is it true that the 
Army or the Governnent contrived to delay the de- 
livery of such messegs, In this country no subject 
woulda even think of committins such an outrageous 
act of lese-majeste as to iilfully delay a message 


from the head of a nation addressed to the Emperor. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTROL AND SUPERVISION OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIV: BUSINESS 


130, In the military orgenization of Japan the 
responsibility for controlling and directing sub- 
ordinates is divided into tuo categories, according 
to the nature of the matter concerned, 

(1) The first category covers siatters 
which arise within the chain of command of the 
Supreme Command; thet is to say, matters concerning 
strategy, security, transnort, and the treatment 
of prisoners of war during the period of their 
transportation to P.O.W. cemps established by the 
Minister of ar. All these matters fall within 
the category relating to the system of jurisdictional 
responsibility of the Supreme Command, end therefore 
the final responsibility involved in these matters 
rests with the Chief of the General Staff. Citing 
examples from events in this triel, the occurrences 
which took place on the Malay Peninsula, on the 
Bataan Peninsula, and the affairs which occurred 
en route on transport vessesl are matters which 
occured prior to the internment of prisoners in the 
P.O.W. camps established by the Minister of War, 
and, therefor»., fall within the jurisdiction of the 
individuals in the chain of command of the Supreme 
Commanc directly concerncd. 

(2) The second cxtezory covers matters 
vnich occur within the jurisdictional authority of 
the Minister of War. for examnle, the treatment of 


’ 


prisoners of ver after internment at Detention Camps, 
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established by the Minister of War, or the treatment 
of civilian internees interned in the war zones, 

except for China, are of this classification. 

Consequently, the treatment, for example, of the 

war prisoners employed in the construction of the 

Burma-Siamese Railay, fslls within the jurisdiction 


| of the War Minister, 


& With respect to the second category I: assume 
administrative responsibility as Minister of War 
for the period from the beginning of the Pacific 


War up to 22 July 1944. 


Regarding the affairs in the first category, 
I take administretive responsibility incumbont on 
the Supreme Command as the Chief of the General 


Steff from February 1944 to July 194k, 


Should thero be any questions concerning foreign 
affairs such 5s protests from enemy countrics, or 
through the international Red Cross, duringthe period 
of 1 September to 17 September 1942, I also take 
administrative rcsponsibilities as the Minister of 


Foreign Affairs. 


Should there be any incidents involving tha 
treatment of civilicn internees in Japan proper 
during the period from 8 December 1941 to 17 
February 1942, I also assusc administrative responsi- 


bility in my capacity es Ministwur cf Home Affairs, 


Further, as Prime Minisuscr anda concurrently as 


War Minister I am politicsll; respunsibvle for matters 


Ss are 
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relating to the promulgation of the P,O.W. punish- 
ment law. Hovever, the question of my legal 
responsibility or criminal liability for thess matters 
is sntircly one for this Tribunal to determine, and 

I have nothing whatevsr to say on this point other 
then to state frankly that at no time during 

my entire carcer did I ever contemplate the 


conumissian of a criminal act. 


131, In the following I shall cover some of the 
issues which arose in connection with the treatment 
of Prisoners of War while I occupied the post of 
War Minister. In regard to prisoners of war as well 
as to civilian internecs and inhsbitants in occupicd 
torritories, I gave orders in accordance with the 


P.O.W, Treatment Reguletions (Exh. 1965, Page 3) 


ky 


.0.W. Service Regulations (Exh. 1965, Page 14) 


2NG 
prohibiting maltreatment and imposition of forced 
labor, end directed thst they should be treated with 
humanity according to the principles of international 
low and the regulations. Additionally, in January 

of 1941, by War Ministry Instructions No.I, issucd 
the "Ficld Service Instructions" (Scnjinkun) in 

which directions were given to all army officers, 
soldiers and civilian emplovess of the Army as to 
their behaviour at the front. (2Xh. 3069) 

Everyone going to the front during the Pacific War 
was givon a copy of this “Ficld Service Instruction" 
and o. thorough disscmination of the spirit of the 
instructions ras aimed a.. (Testimony of the 
Witness, Ichinoe, Record 27,433). My views as 


War Minister on mattcrs which the Prosecution 
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alleges were unlawful acts are riven in Exhibit 


1981-A. 


132, As to the Geneva Protocol, it was not 
ratified by Janan. As 4 matter of fact the Japaness 
conception regi rding prisoners of war differs froi 
thet of Huroneans anc Americans. eee 
diffcrences in evory day living conditions, as well 
as customs and manners betwecn Jaévyanese end othor 
nitionals, together with ths enormous nuMber of 
Prisoners covering such 6 vest eree and embracing 
many difforent races, plus the acute shortage of 
various matorials snd suplias, made it impossible 


for this country to apply the Geneve Protocol verbatim. 


The statement that the Javenese coneention re- 
enrding P.O.W.'s differs from th:.t of Europeans and 
AMicricans mtens thet from ancient times the Japanese 
heve deemed it most desrading to be taken prisoner, 
and 211 combatants have besn instructed tes choose 
death rather than be captured cs a P.O.W. Such boing 
tho casc it was considored thit e ratific:tion of the 
Geneve Protocol would leoa«d public opinion to believ 
thet the authoritics encoursged them to be captured 
ag prisoners, and there was fear th.t such a ratifi- 
eotion migit conflict with the traditional ides 
concarning F.O.W.'s and this fear ha¢ not been 
dispelled up to the bscginning of this war. In 
response to an insuiry from the Forsien Office 
regarding the Genovese Protocol the War Ministry re- 


plied that although it coulsn rot ennounce complete 
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acherence to this Protocol, it perceived no ob- 
jection to the application, vith necessary reserva- 
tions, of its stinulations concerning Prisoners of 
War. In January 1942 the Foreign Minister announced 
through the Ministries of Switzerland and Argentina 
that Japan would apoly the Protocol with modifi- 
Gation (Junyo) (Exhibits 1469-1957). By the term 
tan-ly with modifications" (Junyo) the Janansse 
Governnent meant that it would apply the Geneva 
Protocol with such chanzses as mizht be necessary 
to conform to the domestic lew and regulations as 
well as the prectical requirements of existing con- 
ditions, This was stated clearly in the note 
of the Japenese Government, dated 22 April 1944, 
made in reply to the protsst of the American 
Government. (Def. Doc, 2775). The Army's inter- 
wes 
pretation of conditions/identical, and action was 
takcn accordingly, The P.O.W. Treatment Regulations 
and other rules are consistent with the above 


statement. 
DISCIELINARY LAW FOR PRISONERS OF ‘JAR 


133, The disciplinary lay for prisoners of 
war was amended in March 1943 (Exhibit 1965, Pege 
29 and the following pages in the English version,) 
There were two reasons for this amendment. First, 
the said Disciplinary Lav for Prisoners of War 
was first enacted in the 38th Year of Meiji (1905) 
and containcd the classification and the desizn- 


ation of the yenaltics which were in use previous 


Sore 


to the existing pocnal law; secondly, the original 
P.O.W. Penalty Law was enactsd at the time of the 
Russo-Jananese War, and the conditions previlinz in 
this war were vastly different from those in the 
former war as for instance, the complexity of 

ciel Gifferences among P,O.W.'s, the variations in 
their nationalities, and, particular'y, the number 
of F.0.W.'s involved bcing beyond comparison, thus 
making the entire situation much more complicated. 
Consequently, we were confronted with the necessity 
of effecting a reform in the control and supervision 


of P.O.W.ts. 


134. The cardinal principles of reform in the 
Disciplinary Law for Prisoners of War are as follows; 
First, the new legislation adjusted those articles 
releting to the crime of violence or insubordin- 
ation against P.®.W. Supervisors, the crimes of 
escape in mass-conspiracyv, and the crime of 
breach of ynarols. Sesond, the new law adopted new | 
rules for penalties relating to misconduct such as 
prisoners' mass-mevtings, assault and intimidation, 
ena the formation of bands. for ths purpose of kill- 
ing, wounding, intimidating, insulting or insub- 
ordination against P.O.W. supervisors, and these 
were all besed upon the idea of applying with modific- 
ations the Geneva Protocol, and were drafted with 
the conviction thet they were not in conflict with 


th 


@ 
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MILITARY REGULATIONS FoR THS PUNISH SNT OF ENEMY 
TUL. 
FLYERS 


19> The penalties for those »versonus violating 
‘wertiree laws and resulations durins an air raid 
are provided for in ths Vice War Minister's comnun- 
jeation issucd by order of the War Minister (Ex. 
1992). The motive for this communication was as 
follows: when, on 18 April 1942 the Doolittle 
flicrs invaded the Tokvo Arosa, atrocities werc 
committed oy these flyers in violution of intern- 
ational la’ end regulations. It is unnecessary to 
recall that these samc atrocitics instigated against 
a Civilian population constituted war crimes 
according to esteblished Internetional Lav. 
|S a result a hugo cry arose detianding truculent 
action, from the standpoint of netional defense, 
to prevent such atrocitics in the future. On tha 
othor hand it was considsrod highly important in 
future air raids to orevent rigorous treatment 
to plans ercws by troops on the spot out of hatred 


to them. It t+-as concluded sss@ntisl that «all 


duc doliberation 4s to whothsr or not particuler 

acts coustituted violutions of international lew 

and regulations. tn vicw of the forcgoing con- 
siderations, this communication of the Viec Minister 

was issucd in July 1942. Besed upon this commun- 
ication, “Military Reguletions for the Punishment of 
Enomy Flyers" was «nected in August 1942, in the name of 


the Coamander-in-Chief of the Japancse Forces in 
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China. (Exhibit No. 1991). This law is an assembly 
of the rules and customs of land warfare anc of the 
draft resuletions concerning acrial warfarc, and 
was, therefore, not in the nature of a new set of 
regulations, but was rather a compilation of the 
principles of the law and rogulations then existing 


in international practice. 


136. As regardsthe ynunishment of the flyers 


who raided the Janensse homeland on 18 April 


= 


1942, a trial was held pursuant to the aforesaid 
court-martial law at a Court esteblished in Shanghai, 
and all eight prisoners vere sentenced to death. 

AS to paying the penalty for these crimes, the court 
reportcd its findings to the Imperial Headauarters 

as roquired, and the Chief of the Army General 

Staff consulted with the War Minister, stating 

th.t the scntences should be carried out as pronounced 
by the Court unamiously. Being fully aware of His 
Majesty's grecious concern on such matters, I, as 

the War Minister, after en informal report to the 
Throne, took measures to have the death ponalty of 


five of the prisoners commuted, 
CONSTRUCTION OF THES THATLAND-BURMA RALLIVAY 


137. The objeet sought in plans for the con= 
struction of the Thailand-Buraa Railway was to 
expedite supnlies to the Ju nanese forces in Burma 
as well as to facilitate commerce and communications 
between the two countriss. On account of the 
relentless depredutions to the sea-borne traffic by 
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énamy submarines, it became vitally important to 
open a lana route to that area, and this railway 

was surveved and oonstructsd by order of the Army 
General Staff, As War Minister, I was consulted 

an@ acreed to the proposed undertaking ‘vy tho General 
Stuff. Nith respect to labor in connection with the 
work on the railway, I arreed to the amployment of 
vrisoners of wer, which were slaced under the juris- 
diction of the War Minister. The railwey routo lay 
at @ great distance bahind the front lines and 

there being no military operations in progress in 
thet aroa at that tine it was quite apparent 

the construction work on tuis Sy Page ane not be 
construed as being confined within the class of 
military operations prohibited to vrisoners of 

war labor by the Hague and Geneva Tre:ties and, 
morsover, the district waS not an uncommonly 
unhealthy one for that arca. Meny Japanese soldiers, 
employed there side by side with the P.0O.W, 

were treated equally with mon of other and stronger 
nat: onalitias, and there was not evar the faintest 
thought in our minds thet this type of employment 
‘ould ever be chalicnged as proribitive undsr 


international standards, 


138, It wes the Chief of the Army General 
Staff who undertook to direct the construction work 
of the railway but, as War Minister, I held the 
odministrative responsibility as supervising 
authority over the P.0.W.'s, When informed in May 
1943 of deficiencies an the sanitary conditions and 
treatment of the P,0.W.*s ongagzed in the vork 
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I disyatched General Hamada, Chief of the P.0.W. 
Control Section and a number of exnert surgeons there 
from the Medical Bureau. A company commender who 
dealt unfairly with the prisoners was tried by 

Court Martiel. I also relieved from duty the 
Conunmanding Géner@al,Railway Construction, as proviously 
testificd to by witness Lieutcnant General Wakamatsu, 


Tadichi. 


SUMMARY OF THE DISPOSAL OF TYE PRISO ERS OF "iAR ND 
INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN TO THE COMIMDS?S OF TRISON'RS 
OF watt CAMPS 





139. The witness Tanaka, Ryukichi, has testi- 
fiec that the “Summary of the Disposel of. the 
Prisoners of War" (Exhibit No. 1965 on page 30 
and belov of the English translation) offered by 
Uemura, Chief of the Prisoners of War Control 
Section, was approved in the Bureau Directors? 
Council, and that this Summary had the effect of 
compelling compulsory labor by the prisoners, This 
ststement is erossly erroneous, This Summary 
aid not order, nor did it suggest even any compul-~ 
sory labor, as is very clear from its text, The 
statement of the witness is nothing more then a dog- 
matic interpretation of his ovn. As is shown in 
"The Regulations on the Work of the Prisoners of 
War" (Exhibit No. 1965 Page 14 of the English trans~ 
lation) avay is left open to officer P,0.W.'s 
who may choose to labor in secordance with their 
voluntery will. Morcover, this Summary was neithor 


deliberated nor decided upon in the Burcau Directors! 
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Council, It was dravted by Usmure, Chie? of the 
Prisoners Control Section, and adopted by ime. 

The Suaisry, «Ss wall +s the instructions I guve to 
the Conmanders of Prisoners of War camps, (Ex. 1962- 
1963), G@id not order any com:ulsory or severe lebor, 
even though some eee vas nlade to P.C.W. 


labor, 


The prosecution seems to have the wrong inter- 
pratetion of the word "gunji" es used in Lews, 
Rules und Regulations part.ining to Prisoners of 


War (Ex. 1965-A R. 14,475). 


On pnege 31 of the English text is the following: 
"Prisoners of Wer who are vhite personas Shall be 


imprisoned in Chosen, Taiwan, Mehchuria and China 


4 


successively to bc employed in the exnansion of our 


a s 


oroduction and on work connected with military affairs." 


Literally the word "gunji" means "“militery 
affairs" but in its broad sense it means enything 
connected with the war effort. For instence, the 
clothing indust:y in which clothing for soldicrs 
ena Civilicns was meade was considered "gunji". So 
was the cool industry, the coment industry and the 

rise, polishing dndustry. nofaet, sary Tdustrey 
thet Wes necessary for the var effort was work 
connected with "military affairs", in contradistinction 


to the manufacture of luxury items, toys, etc. 
? 
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CORECTIONS TO BE iXADE IN MY STATEMENTS CONCERNING 
ty] elte Ss 


140. Several of my replies to the interro-~ 
gations of the Prosecution concerning P.O.W.'s have 
been »oresented in evidence. I wish to correct 
cortain points in the record whercin I made erroncous 
Statements owing to the inaccuracy of my memery at 
thet time. | 

(1) There is a paragraph in Exhibit No. 
1983-4 to the effect thet the rules concerning 
prisoners of war were the result of conferences 
between the Chief of the Military Affairs Bureau and 
the Gencral Staff. The rules ap:lying were decisions 
mede by the War Ministry, but they wore drafted dy 
various Bureaus and Dexartments according to the 
subject matter, so it is incorrect for me to have 
said that they were drafted exclusively by the Chicf 
of the Military Affairs Bureau, 

(2) In Exhibit 1984-B, I replicd in the 
affirmative to the- Prosecutions interrogatin as to 
whether heads of various prison cations had to make a 
monthly report to the Military Affairs Buresu with 
respect to the prisoners under their care in connection 
with food, health, labor and so forth, AS regards 
the Geath of prisoners due to malnutrition and other 
causes, I replied the t the Army Commenders in the 
ficld were :responsible, however, in case they could 
not fulfill their responsibilities they were to make 
request to tho W:r Ministry ond, further, I 


ansvered that these requests came to the Chicf of the 
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Military Affairs Bureau, and that after consultation 
between the latter and the Commanders in the field, 
the War Ministry would take action by sendiug food, 
or by some other available means. As a matter of 
fact, however, (a) the transaction of the business 
concerniging the rations of prisoners was in charge 
of the Accountant's Bureau, and I was wrong in say=- 
ing that it was in charge of the Military Affairs 
Bureau. (b) the monthly report on prisoners of 
war waS [resented to the War Minister and the Chief 
of the Prisoners' of War Information Bureau and not 
to the Military Affairs Bureau. (Reference is made 
to Exhibit 19@5, Article 18 of the Detailed 
Regulations for the Treatment of Prisoners of War.) 
I was also wrong in saying that the report was 


presented to the Military Affairs Bureau. 


ON THE GREATER EAST ASIA POLICY THAT HAD BEEN MAIN 

TAINED BY JATAN: ABCVS ALL, ON TH: PANT TICULAR MSASURES 

THAT WERE TAKIN VLR LD 2D. CID BY Tie TOTO CABINET 
With PHS HONS OF ALi ZATION 








141. Regarding this Greater Hast Asia Policy 
Supported by Japan, different terms of expressing 
it were utilized according to the particular period 
in history in which it was referred to. Citing in- 
stanzes, such terms were used as, "The New Order 
in East Asia", "The New Order in Greater East 
Asia", "The Establishment of Great Asia", or 
"The Establishzent of the Co-Prosperity Sphere of 


Great East Asia". And this Greater East Asia Policy 





was sonceretely purported so thet it might be realized by 
all the cabinets sinse the outbreak of the China Incidente 
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The ultimate object of the policy was, simply, 

to establish the stability of the Fer Zast. As 

the man vu.ho actually participated in formulating 
and promoting this policy, I am well qualified to 
give evidence in exposition of our true intentions, 
in so far as all the ministries were concerned 


subseguent to the 2nd KOMNOYE Cabinet of July 1946. 


142, Fund@gerntally, Jepants Greater East 
Asia policy was enunciated out of the necessity for 
economic cooperation between and among neighboring 
gountries, which was one of the major results of 
the First World War, when the entire world was 
organized into economic zones or blocs. Sub- 
sequently, the Chine Incident broke out as the’ 
result of the spread of Co:.munism in Asia and 
the anti-Japanese polisy of China. Japan's 
basic poliay was the establishment of peace and 
stability in Bast Asia by fostering friendly relations 
with China through the means of Anti-Cormunistic and 
economic cooperation, and the fundamentals of her 
Hast Asia polisy was the settlement of the China 
Incident. However in spite of valiant efforts on 
the part of Japan the relationship, batween Japan and 
China progressii sly deteriorated, enhanced by the 
direct and indirect assistance to the Chiang 


regime rendered by America, Britain and the Soviets, 
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until @ point was reached where it became impossible 
to settle the China Incident through the efforts of 
the two countriss alone. The situatim. developed to 
a stage where it necessitated as a whole tho iuprove- 
ment of internaticnal relati>-nships. Japan ex- 
arcised her best endsa&vors toward this end, but 
America and Britain adopted a policy of strangu- 
lation against Japan, thereby forcirg her on the 

one hand to strive for econnmic cooperation with 
French Indo-China, Thailend and the Nethsrlands 
Indies whiie, «n the other, she had to work alone 
for the re-establishnuent of peace and stability in 


Hast Asia, 


All these measures were pursued by psece= 
ful methods, and an appeal was made to the powers 
Orne Spence understanding and sniie active 
assistance. In answer, America, Britain and the 
N:therlands increased their pressure directed 
agéinst Japan to such an extent that it beeame im- 
possible to solve the problems pending between 
Jépan end America through diplomatic negotiétions. 
Under these circumstances, Jepan was forsed to 
exercise its sovereign right of self-preservation, 
and resort to arms in order to break through the 
barrier encircling her. Needless ta state, the 
decision’ to resort to arms was dicteted f rom 
the necessity for self-preservetion end self- 
defence but onee hostilities started Japan's 
war aims included the materialization of its East 


Asia policy and steps were taken to establish e 
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sphere of cnumon presperity amng the nations of 
Hast Asia. The tengible means for realizing the East 
Asia policy were the emancipétion of the Asiatic 
peoples in bondage, end the esteblishient on 4 family 


basis of fres end independent natinns in East Ais. 


143. The “"Kmencipation of East Asia", one of 
ths prerequisites of the Great East Asia Prlicsy, 
&ined at the liberation of Bast Asis frem the in- 
tolerable position or status of solenies and sami- 
enlonivs under the ommtrol of ths Powers, so that 
they might secure end anjoy identical freedom 
with other racial states, in resprnse tn the long 
Cherished and fervent desires rf Eastern p3cples, thus 
reavirg tha Obstesles preventing stability in this 
vortion of the world. The mevement was similar to 
thet «f the Lutin Americéns iho, a century ag%, fought 
in the cause -f frsedom from Eurnpean deminaticn. 
How these nutions in East Asia grogned under the 
oppression of western powers, and how geeger they were 
for freeden, is strengly indicated by a quetation 
fron. the spe..ch of His Highness, Wan Waitayakon, 
Thailand's dulagéte to the Greater Bast Asie Conforence, 
delivered at Tokye on 6 November 1943, "Especially and 
mere particularly since rver a hundred years eer, 
Great Britsin end the United States of America 
have extended their power to Greater East Asia 
by taking territeries in this r:-giren, partly as 
colonies, partly &s their exclusive field of ex- 
ploitati>n £or thea acquisiticen ~f raw materials frr 


production inte menufectured grnds, and partly «es 
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markets for the distribution of their manufactured: 
goods. Consequently, various natims in Greater 

Fast Asia nad eitner to lose their inde:endence and 
their sovereignty, or were subject to limitations 
placed upon their sovereignty, by the regime of extra- 
territoriaity and by unequal treaties, having no 
reciprocity in azttordance with international law. 
Instead of being a continent composed of political soli- 
darity, Asia had become a mere geographical nauiue. 

The distress arising out of such a situation remains 
fixed in the sentiment and memory of the Greater 
Bast~Asiatic nations in gmeral", (Ex. 2351) 
Furthermore, representing the Nanking Regime at the con- 
ference, Nr. Wang Chin-wei quoting from the address 
made by Mr. Sung Yat-sen, father of the Chinese revo~ 
lution, at Kobe on 2&8 November 1924, said: “Japan 

and China are brothers. Having been stimulated and 
aroused by restréints of discriminatory treaties, 
Jépan first got rid of such restraints and eventually 
could become an advanced state in the East as well 

as one of the world's Powers. At the present time, 
Chine is likewise just going to abragate the dis- 
eriiminatory treauies concluded by her. J wish 

I sould get every assistance from Japan, for Chinats 
emancipation is nothing but the emancipation of 


Asia", (Det. Doc. 2760-B) These are but a bare 
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mention «f the disepntent tht spread aercss Hust 


Asic in thoss days, 


I shall next biiefly state the re&éson why the 
ToJO C&binet after the commencement f Naeem 
nf the Greater East Asia Policy an cbjective 
of thet wor. <All suczessivsa Japanese Governments 
hitherto were much worried on this point, end in 
view -f their past superionic came to the emeclusicn 
that this disemtent in the Orient weuld oonstitute 
an eternal rect of evil cnd unrest in this 
part of the werld unless it could, in time, be 
adjusted by means ~f & peaceful understanding 
among the nations e-necerned. Such being the case, 
Japan cffered a prepesal of racial equality ta be 
inserted in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
at the Peace Conference in Jenuary 1917 after 
World War I. (Def. Dec. 2886) This proposal, 
hewever, to the disappointment of all Asiatics was 
Shelved by the Powers, and we were prevented fron 
acermplishing sur aim. The Washington Conference 
in 1922 did net only lesve this fundamentel pre- 
biem untouched but it resulted in strengthening 
the colonial snd the semi-crlimnial stetus of East 
Asia by the Nine Pewer Treaty, and thereby the 
situation ran counter to the Asiatics desire fer 
the emancipetion of East Asie, In May 1924 6 
bill which included an anti-Jevenese immigration 
clause passed beth houses ef the Americah Ccn- 
gress and, under the signature of the President 


was unferced «n and after July 1 of the same year. 
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Fer in advanes of this legislaticn, indeed as early 
as 1901, the Austrelien Governmont adepted the policy 


of prohibiting to its territory the immigration of 


enlorsd people. Thus, the aspirations of the Asilatics 


wore danied and, moreover, p-licies in enntradiction 
to these desires wore steadily and ever inecressingly 
carried -ut instead. The Asiatios, why had been 
greadudally awékcning, were restive and irritated ever 
these develrpments, and the Jépiuness Government, 
which viewed the steavilizetien -f Eust Asia with 
great esncern, péid particular attention te this 
trand :f effairs, It wes from this enxiety that 

the successive cabinsots °-f Japsen advocstsd the 
Greeter Hest Asia Policy, end the TOJO Cabinet also 
pursued this prlicy and made it one of the eims -f 


war after the enmmencement -f hostilities, 


144. The key pcints of the Greater East Asia 
pelicy w:s the establishment of a Greater Hust 
Asia. Regesirding the fermuléticn -f this policy, 
the J&épénese Grvernment ct the time held the follnow-~ 
ing fundementel views. The underlying prerequisite 
for the losting peace of the world is thet exch and 
every natinn in the world sheuld be placed in 
its preper place, snd thet it should enjry happiness 
and presperity by dspendi:g en and eccperating with 
every other navien, It is e mst effective and 
practicé] mzuens fer estoblishing world peace 
that the countries closely releted in the East 


Asi&é regicsn sheuld form a er-oxistence end a 


eo-presperity sphere ameng themselves by consolidating 
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their national foundations in helping each ohter and 
at the same time set up harmonious, pleasant relation- 
ships with countries in the other areas. These 

are the thoughts the Greater Hast Asia policy was 


based upotri, 


I stated this in the speech I nade in opening 
the above-mentioned Greater East Asia Conference on 
November 5, 1942, (Ex. 1347-A) On the basis of 
this conception, we set thefollowiig five characteristics 
as our goal in the establishment of Greater East 
Asias 

(1) The countries comprising Greater 

Hast Asia shall through sutual so-operation secure 
the stability of their region, set up an order for 
co-existence and souovoare ley based upon justice. 
It is an undeniable historical fact that the countries 
in Greater East Asia have inseparable close sonnections 
among each other in every respect, For it is the 
zommon mission of the countries located in the 
Greater East Asia sphere to secure the stability 
of that region and to set up the order of 20- 
existence and co-prosperity jointly. The order of 
co-existence and co-prosperity of Greater East 
ASia# is to be based on a moral and spiritual foundation, 
characteristic of the Eastern tradition and, in 
this respect, it is believed to be fundamentally 
aifferent from the old order, which sacrifices 
other races and other countries for their own bene- 


fit and prosperity, 
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(2) The countries of Greater East Asia 
shall ensure a fraternity of nations in their 
region by respecting one anothers’ sovereignty and 
inde:sndenes, and practicing mutual assistanze and 
amity. We thought that the countries in Greater 
Hast Asta should establish friendly relations as 
a whole, eagh respecting the other's sovereignty 
and independence, for there exists no peienaiy relation 
where the exploitation of other countries is resorted 
to. I believed thet friendly relations can only be 
extant where the sovereignty and independence of 
otaers is respected, and where all people, without 
distinetion, are able to give full play to their 
natural abilities to prosper and to let others 
prosper in return, 

{3} The countries of Greater East Asia 
shall, by respecting one anotherst national traditions 
and developing the creative faculties of each raze, 
enhange the culture and civilization of Greater 
Hast Asia. Froi ancient times there has been a 
superior culture in Greater Hast Asia which is a 
form of spiritual culture marked by sublinity 
and profoundness., We thought if we spreed this culture 
all aver the world, after @ long process of fostering 
and refining, thet it would tend to counteract the 
anes sous of the material culture, and greatly 
contribute to the general welfare of all mankind, 

We believed that the nations in Greater East Asia 
who have such & culture would respect one anothers’ 


glorious traditions, promote the creative powers 
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of their own réces and thereby more ind more elevate 
the culture of Greater East Asia, 

(4) The nations in Greater East asia 
are to endeavor to accelerate their economic develop» 
ment through close cooperation of reciprocity and 
to proriote thereby the general prosperity of their 
own region. In order, after all, to slevate the 
peoplets life énd to execute the plan for the 
development of their national strength, the natims 
in Greater Hést Asia are to sct in concert with each 
other under the plan of reciprocity, and thus to 
promote the prosperity of Greater Hast Asia joint- 
ly. For it was our belief thet though it has been 
an object of exploitstion by the Powers for a long 
time Greater East Asia should in future be autonomous 
und independent economically and aspire to build up 
its own prosperity by mutus) reliance and assistunce. 

(5) Finally, the countries of Greater 
Eest Assia should cultivate cordial friendships with 
the world powers é&nd work for the abolition of 
discrimination, the promotion of cultural inter- 
course and the opening of resources throughout 
the world, and thereby contribute towards the progress 
of méenkindg everywhere. The new order which is to 
be estéblished in Greater Eest Asia on this principle 
should be not an exclusive one, but one of a posi~ 
tively cooperative nature, which will contribute 
towurds world progress both politically and culturally. 
We were firmly convinced that to impose suppression 
and eeeamaenied upon other peoples and nations, 
and to cleéim exclusive possessio of vast lands and 
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resources, thoreby continuing to threaten the existence 
of others in spite of en ostensible advocacy of 

Treedo. and justice, ould meen nothing but destruction 
to world development in general, a doctrine hitherto 


cheracterissis of the so-called “old order". 


Rush were the fundamental views held by suscessive 
goverameiie &6 tne tine of establishing the Grecter 
Bast Asia pPolzoy. Never could we imagine thet such 
e policy siculda be construed as=the planning of 


songuest, ths dominatien of the world, or of aggression. 


145, The above ideal 4s to the establishnent 
of Fart Asia has alv.ays been cherished by Japanese 
Gover:ments. Tt is clear from the foregoing state- 
ments sthe5 we in our diplomatic reletions with 
fanchasuc. in the sonclusion of the Sino-Japanese 
Basic Treaty, in the announcement of the Japan- 
Menchuria-China Joint Declaration, in reaching 4 
solution of the China Incident end in the settlement 
of amicable relations with French Indo-China and 
Thailand have bent our endetivors always for the 
achievement of the above goal by means of peaceful 
means. Tnis hope was made known to the world in 
the Greater East Asia Joint Declaration of 6 November 
1943, after being approved by the representatives of 
the respective nations attending the Greater East 
Asia Conference which opened on 5 November. (Ex, 


1346 Record Page 12,098) 


146. After the outbreak of the Pacific War, 


I made every effort in the realization of this 
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Greater East Asia Policy concurrently with the prose- 
cution of the war. Consequently, various measures 
were undertéken towards that goal. With regard to 
the domestic situation the following two foints were 
carried out in order to prevent the execution of 
the Greater East Asia Policy and the administration 
of occupied zones, which is closely connected with 
thet policy, from r«lapsing iito a mere dogma 
of idle funcy, and, moreover, to meet the urgent 
desires of respective races and the practicsl needs of 
the localities concerned: 

(1) The establishment of the Greater 
East Asiatic Deliberative Council in March 1942 
as an advisory orgén to the Prime Minister in 
matters concerning Greater East Asia Polisy. (Def. 
Doc. 2735) 

(2) The establishment of the Ministry of 
Greater East Asiatic Affséirs in November 1942 
to supervise business with regerd to the Greater 


East Asie Policy. ‘(Ex. 90) 


With reference to external matters concerniig 
this policy, the following three measures were 
adopted: 

(1) The formulation of our New Policy 
towerd China. In accordance with this the remnants 
of the unequal treaty which formerly existed be~ 
tween this country and China were cleared and 
were replaced by « new treaty on an equal footing. 

(2) Biving effect to concrete measures in 


compliance with the Greéter East Asia Policy towards 
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respettive peoples and n&étions withiz:. our occupied 
zone in response to their ¢therished desire. 

(3) The proposal of the Greeter East 
Asiatic Conference for the purpose of promoting 
good understanding among the respective peoples 
and to consolidate mutual cooperation by mutual 


agrcement, 


147. I shall give a brief description of 
the estéblishment of the Greater Hast Asia 
Deliberative Council, as the first measure taken 


at howe in executirg the Greater East Asia Policy. 


This Council was established in Marzh 1942 
as an advisory orgén to the Prime Minister. The 
organization and function of the Council was as 
Shown in defense document 2735. The motive in 
establishing this organ was to reflect the ideas 
and advises of various experienced and well in- 
formed circles in Japan upon the toncrete measures 
to be adopted, whereby the Government could be 
prevented from indulging in self-righteous 
administration and be enabled to conform with the 
desire and actual requirements of each locality 
in implementing its policy of administration in 
occupied areas and in various steps aimed at the 
establishment of Greater East Asia. ut hap,yened 
&t thet time, that a similar proposition had béen 
made in the Diet suggesting the establishment of 
én investigating organ. (Def. Doc. 2736) This 


proposal gave birth to @ new organization in the 
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form of an Advisory Committee, The members of this 
organ consisted mainly of experts in such varied 
fields as politics, diplomacy, finanee, econony, 
industry and culture. In response to governniental 
demands the various sections of the co.mittee 

made studies into the matter and ;yroposed views 
bésed uvor. their respective experiences, or often 
presented polars ou their own volition, and further- 
more, dis tugcsed the ways ard means of carrying 

out the prerpesal foliticaily aud administratively, 
thus contributing to the corstruction of Greater 


Hast Asia. 


The Prosecution has presented some evidence 
purporting to be a study in the "EKokusaku Kenku-Kei" 
or "The National Policy Research Institute". 

However, the only deliberative organization connected 
With the Government for the purpose of implementing 
the Hast Asiatis Policy was the ieee "Great East 
Asia Deliberative Council"; the Government was not 

in the least concerned with any private research 

or investigating organ fein regard to the con- 
struction of a Greater Hast Asia. The Government 

had ucthing, to do with the study carried out 

by the 'National Policy Research Institute". 

The "Total War Research Institute" although official 
in character, had, as has already been shown, the 
training of students and the making of investigations 
on totel warfare as its aims, and, therefore, had 
nothing to do with the formulations of Governmental 


policy. 
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148, The mivistry for Greater East Asiatic 
Affairs, purporting to be the secod item of our 
home policy, was established om 2 November 1942 
according to the idea of our Greater Hast ASia 
Policy. Externel affairs with regard to the 
Grecter East Asia Policy were exclusively placed 
under this Miristry's jurisdictio.., while the 
Foreign Ministry was left with such purely dijlomatic 
affairs as the coneclusim of treaties as heretofore, 
Accordingly, the Foreign Ministry, relieved of its 
complicated burden of administrative business, was 
enébled to devote itself to current pressing foreign | 
policies toward allied peurericc, neutrals as well 
as belligerent powers, outside the Greater East 
Asiatic area, and was thus enable to contribute 
toward the prosecution of war end also to take the 
necessary steps in bringing the war to an end. In 
other other words, we launched out on this policy with 
the idea that mutual relations between independent 
states within Grester Hast Asia could be compered 
to that between members of a great family necessitat- 
ing, between them, harmonious relations, a mutual 
understanding and an active, sincere cooperution. 


It was quite clesur, therefore, that there was a 


- great difference as sompared in deéling with other 


nations which laid their basis of diplomatic activity 
on mere self interest. «aS & matter of fact, only bus- 
iness concerning the ecnclusion of tre&éties was piesed 
under the vo.trol of the Foreign Office, inasmuch 

as the Lotions within the above-mentioned area 

were, without deubt, independent states and &s 

such should be dealt with through proper diplomatic 
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channels, 


The Greater Hast Asiatic Affairs Ministry hsld 
jurisdiction mainly in the following three particulars; 
(1) Negotiations concerning the economy, 
culture and commerce etc., with respective 


independent states within the Greater Hast Asiatic 


(2) Administration concerning the’ Kwantung 
Bureau and the South Sea Bureau, 

(3) Business assisting military administration 
in ocsupied area, 
The Imperial Ordinance on the organization of this 
department is shown in Exhibit 9@. Proceedings in 
the Privy Council at the time when the ordinance on 
ths organization of the said Ministry was sub- 


mitted are set forth roughly in Exhibit No. 686. 


149. As one of the external measures 
the new China Policy was formubated on 21 December 
1941 in line with the principle of the Greteter 
East Asia Policy. The Cavinet gradually developed 
its measures, as shown below, to attain the purpose 
of repealing the unequal treaty between China and 
Jepan. The execution of this line of policies was 
conpleted on 30 October 1943. 

(1) The Sino-Japanese Agreement stipul«eting 
redemption of every concession in Chinese territory 
and abolition of extraterritoriality, which we 
had held as our special interest in China, was 
concluded on 9 Jenuary 1943 and became effective as 
of the same date. (Bx. 2610) 
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(2) On 8 February 1943, Japan transferred 
the right to control enemy property we held in 
China to the Nanki:g Government. 

(ly) rd then, on 30 October 1943, 

Jap.n and China coucluded the Sino-Jépanese Alliance, 
(Bx. 496) wherebv uncer Article V and the annexed 
protocol. Jéeven rononnesd=albb rights of occupation 
whicn ped bh3ev suipulated in the Basic agreement 
concluded bacween Japan and China on 30 November 
1940, and vroeis2] a complete evacuation of the 
Japanese troovs inciuding th:t of the remaining 
troops after the settienent of the China Affair, 

The luct remnant of the diseriminating treaty 

between China and Japan was thus removed. 

(4) The above mention:d alliance was 
newly esneinded on equal terms in which the two 
nations proiised to respect the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of each other, end to sffect 
mutual aid &énd an economic coalition for the 
estublishient of Greater Hast Asia, and to secure 


an enduring peace in the Far Hast, 


In connection with this on 6 November 1943, 
the representative of China, Wang Chin-wei, 
made the following statement in his speech at the 
conference of Greater East Asie: (Def. Doc. 2760-B) 
"Since January of this year Japan prouptly retro- 
ceded her settlements to Chira end abolished 
extraterritorial jurisdiction. Furthermore, 
recently Japan concluded a Sino-Japanese Alliance 


treaty, Simultaneously abrogating the former 


Sino-Japanese Fundamental treaty and all other acvessory 
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docuiients, The Principle of Greater Hast Asia, 
which Pr. Sun Yat Sen, Father of China, had ad- 
vocated has alreaay commenced toa dawn, Jayants 
heerty aid toward Chine and the abolishment of the 
discrimirating treaty which Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 
eageriy wished véyen to carry out have actually 


been ettaii.e2 now," 


15U. with regard to the second item of our 

foreign policy. 
(@} First of all, on the independence of 

Burma. Responding to the long-scherished and most 
ardent wish of the people of Buria, Japan recognized 
the inde endence of burma as a nation on 1 August 
1943: 21 the same day the Japan-Buriia Alliance was 
concLuden on equal terms. (Def. Dos. 2757) In 
the fives. article of the treaty, Japun agrees to 
respect the independence of Burma, 

And also, or 25 September 1943, Japan-son- 
cluded a Burma-Jayanese Pact (Def. Doc. 2758) 
in which Japan promised to assign to Burmé part 
of the Jé;anese occupied territory with which the 
peoiule of Burma had had a ¢elose racial association, 
énd this »romise was fulfilled oy Japan. As is 
quite obvious in the foregoing, it should be under- 
stood clearly thet Japan héd no territorial ambitions 
in Burzs , but she hoped for the realization of the 
projected policy of Greater East Asie, which 


was the desirs of the peo»vle of Burma, 


As a beginning for the independence of Burma, 
the Japanese Government, soon after the outbreak 
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of the Pacific War, revealed its intention in my 
speech on edministrative policy, which was delivered 
at the 79th Diet session thet met from 22 January 
1942 (Ex 133%-B Record Pege 12,034) and also posi- 
tively promised to acknowledge Burma as an 
indesendént state in my spesch on the administrative 
policy deliv.ored at the lst Session of the-Dist on 
28 yervacy 1943 iDef. Doc. 2711) In March of the same 
year, when Dr. Be Mew, Chief of administration at 
that time, ceme to Jepan, I informed him of ths 
intention of our Government. From thet time on, 
preparatio’.s for the estédlishment of a state 

were made and, on 1 August 1943, independence was 
accomplished us stated previousiy. How ardently 
the peorle of Burma had hoped for independence 

was Shower vividly in the spe:ch delivered by Dr. 

Ba Mew, who représented Burma at the Greater East 
Asia Conference held on 6 November 1943. The 
following is e brief paragraph quoted from his 
Speech. (Ex. 2353) "When we were only sixteen 
million Burmese, alt..ouzgh we struggled for our 
birthright, it was in vain. For generations our 
patriots rose, led the people against the British 
enemy, but because we never reélizad thet we were 

a part of Asia, thet whet sixteen million Burmese 
cannot succeed in doing a thousand million Asietics 
can easily do, end because we never realized these 
basic facts, every revolt of ours ageéinst the enemy 
was mercilessly crushed. Thus, some twenty years 


ago in 4& national revolt Burmese villages went 
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up in flames, Burmese wollen were massacred, 

Burmese patriots were fe cede hanged, exiled. 
But, aitnough the revolt ended in defeat, the flame, 
the Asiasic fleme, kept burning in every Burmese 
heart. One revolt was followed by another and in 
this way the struggle went on, The day has at last 
cous when vur strength is not only the strength 

of sixteen million Burmese but of e thousand 
million Bast ssiaties, when so long as East Asia 

is strong,, Burma is strong and invincible." 

(b) The next subject is the independence 
of the Philippines. On 14 October 1943, Japen 
recognized the independence of tha Philippines and 
the enactment of its constition in accordance with 
the aspirations of all its people. (Def. Doc. 2810) 
And ou the seme dey, the two nations concluded an 
alliance on equal terms, in which the first article 
stipulated reciprocal respect for sovereignty 
and territorial integrity. This is stated in. 


Def, Doc. 2756. 


Before the outbreak of the Pacific War, the 
Government of the United States of America, respond- 
ing to ee enenen and fervent wishes of the 
Philippine people announced her intention of 
recognizing the independence of the Philippines 
as of July 1946. Soon after the outbreak of wer, 
Japon keenly aware of Philippine anticipations 
announced her intentions of recogniziny the in- 


dependence of the Fhilippines at the Diet session 


held on 22 January 1944, (Ex. 1338-B) and confirmed 
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it again at the Diet session held on 22 January 
1943 (Def. Doc. 2711). In Mey of the same year 
I went to the Philippines myself and observing the 
spirit of the people, assisted then in promoting 
the plan for est.blishing an independent nation. 
In June of the seme year the drafting of a zonstitution 
and the arrerncements for independence were progresse- 
ing through the sfforts of the Independence 
Preperation Association, organized by the 
Philippine people. Thus on 14 October 1943, the Repub- 
lic of tha Philippines was born es an independent 
nation. A constitution based on the general consent 
of the people was macted, and Mr. Jose Laurel 
was elected President of the Republic, in aczordance 
with constitutional provisions. The Japanese 
Government agreed on Mr, Léurel's proposal thet the 
Philippine Republic would neither participate in 
war nor organize militery forces, The fore= 
going, I think, shows definitely that Japan never 
had territorial embitions in the Philippines, 

(c) As to the true relations between 
J&pen end Theiland, far in advance of the out- 
breek of the Pacific War peaceful negotiatious were 
in progress under the principles of the Greater 
East asia Policy. Consequently, (1) on 12 June 
1940 the Japan-Thaileand friendship treaty was con- 
cluded (Ex. 513) end, (2) om 9 May 1941 & protocol 
of guarantee snd political understanding was signed 
between Jepan and Thailand (Ex. 637) which assured 


reciprocal cooperétion in friendly relations and 
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intinete economic relations. These understandings 
were entered into prior to the outbreak of the war 
in a peéceful and amicable atmosphere between two 
nations. Furthermore, efter the outbreak of the 
Pacific War, (1), on 21 December 1941, the two 
nations signed the treaty of alliance, furthering 
the cause of the establishuent of a naw order in 
Hast Asia, respecting each other's independence 

and sovercignt;, and promising mutual political and 
militery assistance. (Def. Doc. 2932) (2), in 
additio, by concluding the Japan-Thailand cultural 
agreement on 28 October 1942, wa promised to strengthen 
the spiritual ties of the two nations. (Def. Dos. 
2933) (3), in August 1943, we concluded the treaty 
which provided that Japan should return to Thailand 
the four Malayan provinces of Perulis, Kedah, 
Kerantan and Trengganu out of the former Siamese 
territory in Malay und the two Shan provinces of 
Kentung and Monvaéng then under occupation by 
Japanese troops, (Def, Doc. 2759) The above men- 
tioned retrocession of former Siamese territory 

was proposed by me as their Prime Minister and 
Minister of War, This disposal was agreed to in 
acszordance with the decision of the Imperial 
Conference of 31 May 1943 entitled "Outline in 
Directi.g Greater East Asia Policy" the exact 

text of which is not available at present (Def. 
Doc, 2922) and was declared in the name of both 
governments on 5 July of the same year, when I 


visited the capital of Siam on my tour of inspection 


SPP, as 
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through South Asia after my interview vith Prime 
Minister Pibul. The reason why we selected these 
areas for transfer to Théiland was because these 
were the newest of the areas to be plundered by 
Britain, and we put off consideration of other 
areas until later. At first the High Coimend was 
inclined to oppose this disposal, however, I in- 
sisted on this from the viewpoint of the Great 
East Asiatic policy and finally obtéined their 
assent. Deeply impressed with the manner in which 
the whole Thai nation expressed its delight at 
the good will of our E..pire, and the achievement 
of its long cherished hopes, I returned to my 
country, and soon after my return home I decided 


to proucte the solution of this problem. 


At the Greit Fast Asia Conference on 6 November 
1943, Prince Wan Weivayekon, Siamese delegate, 
referred to this é«1rfaizr us follows: "The Japanese 
Government is large-hearted in sympathizing with 
Thailand in her aspiratim to recover Thai Lost 
territories and to unite the strength of the 
people of Thai race. The Ya,anese Goverment raat 
therefore, conclunad a treaty recognizing the 
incorporation into Thailand of the four states 
in Malaya and the two states in the Shan region. 
‘This bears v.itness to the fact that Japan does 
not only respect the independence and sovereignty 
of Thailand, but also Wish to promote the solidarity 


as well as the increased power of Thailand. The 
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Thai Governnient ard the Thai people are most deeply 
and sincerely grateful to the Javanese Government 
and the Japenese people." (Ex. 2351) That state- 
ment implied thet Japen had no territorial 
ambitions in the o cupied ci:eas and ot the same 
tine showed the ardour of the Siamese for this 


Mee&sure,. 


At the investigetiiug committee meeting of the 





Privy Council.on 18 August 1943 questions and én- 
swers were exchenged as to whether in regard to 
this treaty the occupying rower had territorial 
rights to the occupied area, (Ex. 1275) Legal 
views cor.cerning the above question were ex- 
pressed through the answers of Moriyama, the then 
Chief of the Legislative Bureau. The treaty too 
wes drafted in accordance with this view. Ex- 
plunatims attributed to me in the above exhibit are 
manifestations of my frank and simple belief from 
the military and political points of view; the 
Statement in the last paraégraph of the exhibit 

to the effect thet Articles 1 end 2 of the treaty 
were drafted for the purpose of évoiding unnecessary 
friction meens thet we did not adopt our exclusive 
avtitude from a militery end political viewpoint 
but thet we adopted the foregoing legal conception 
‘in the drefting of the treaty. In short, 2 did 
not. think that the present treaty was in violetion 
of international lew. This was not @ proceeding 
to include the occupied area into the occupying 


powers territory; it was mesnt on our part to let 
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Thailand recover, for the sake of her prosperity, 
hor old territory, which had been plundered by 
Englend, «nd to zontribute, at the same ti.e, to 


the peace of East Asia. 


To state frankly what I had in mird at that 
time was this: I knew of the fact thet an agreement 
providing cession of the Polish territory and the 
settlement of the border was made between Germany 
and the Soviet Union in December of 1940 and the 
other fact of the annexation of a part of Roumanian 
territory to the Soviet Union in June 1940. I 
understood thst it made no difference whether tho 
treaty was a4 secret one or not, and thet this parceling 
out of the territory of & sovereign nation between 
two major powers, was made ascording to inter- 
national law. Another eae the present traaty 
between Japen and Thailand was concluded at the time 
when the war was going on. As the political ob- 
ject of the war was the emancipatim of Bast Asia, 

I expected to be faithful to the achievement of 
this object, we assuming it but natural to cerry 
out without hesitation the liberation of East 

Asia in rapid succession. In other words, we 
should extend independsnce to the country worthy 

of independence, autonomy also to those worthy of 
autonomy, and recovory of thsir lost territories 

if expedient to do so. We thought it unnecessary 
to wait for the termination of the wer to carry out 


these measures. 
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In addition, informétims on the following facts 
after the war convinced tie more firmly that the 
demarcations were not opposed to international law. 
Nemely, (1) At the Cairo Conference between the 
United Stéetes, England and Chungking Government in 
November of 1943 a protiise to cede Foriiosa and 
the Pescadores Islands to the Chungking Government 
was made; clearly & purt of the territcery of 
Japan not yet occupied by the Allied Powers.- 

(2) In the Yalta Agrowment in February 13945 
1945 cession to the Soviet Union of the Kurile 
Islands, aiso not yet occupied Jépansse territory, 
was provided for between the U.S. Englend and the 
Soviet, which was further made one of the sonditions 
to induce the U.S.S.R. to join in tha Pacific 
Ware Such actions were presumed by tho big powers 
to be in accordance with international law, Fron 
these I came to tho firm belief th.t the methods 
taken by Japen at that tine were not contrary to the 
then existing law. 

(d) With respect to the Netherlands 
Indies, local conditions did not warrant immediate 
independence, and, coi sequently, as a prelininavy 
step, and besed on the decision of the Injperial 
Conference, above cited as "Outline in Directing Greater 
East Asia Policy, 31 May 1943,"I, in my capacity 
&S Prime Minister, nede clear in my policy speech 
to the 82nd Ssssion of the Imperial Diet on 16 
June 1943 thet it wes the Government's policy to 


alioew politice]varticisabtion to the Indonesians. 
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(Def. Doc. 2792) on the strength of this state- 
ment, the éuthoritiss on the spot took the necessary 
steps to carry out this policy, and the Indonesians in! 
were alloved active participation in governmental 
affairs. Apropos of this, I was given to under- 
stend thet subsequent to the fall of the TOJO 
Cabinet the Ja,enese Government desided to recognize 


the independence of the hetherlands Indies. 


On 7 March 1947, in the cross examination of 
the witness Yamamoto, Associete Prosecutor Comyns- 
Carr: presented as prosecution eviderce, a document 
purpo:tirg to have been drawn up by the Resords 
Section of the Foreign Ministry entitled "Course 
of Events Leading up to Decisions on Political 
Control and Reversion of the East Ir.dies in the 
Secoud World War" (Ex. 1344 Pros. Boc. 2951) 
and steted thet at the Imperial Conference held 
on 31 May 1943, & decision was arrived at to make 


the Hast Indies a part of the Jai.anese Embpira. 


It is true that the decisim of the Imporiel 
Conference of 31 May 1943 appears presumptively 
to incorporate the territory of the Butch Fast 
Indies under, Jaé,anese jurisdistim,. as,to the status 
of thet arse, the Javanese Government at the time, 
including myself, desired to realize its indevendence 
@s promptly as possible, The opinions of the High 
Command, és well of those of the Army and Navy 
staffs at the front, however, opposed too early 
an acknowledgement of independence on the grounds 
of strategy. Thus the Conference reached an impasse. 
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We, on the other hand, felt an urgent need to 
expedite the inde;sendence of Burma and the 
Philippines, and also the session of lost territories 
to the possession of Thailand. Under these cir- 
cumstances it became necessary to retein the Dutch 
East Indies temporarily under present military 
administration to snable us to reconsider the 
matter, taking into account the altering of the 
above decision at a time appropriate. This was 
the reason why the decision was kept strictly 
secret, and the granting of partisipetion in 
administrative affairs withheld even from the 
Commanders on the spot. Meanwhile we wutched the 
results thereof while at the same tine looking 
forward to the oyportunity of altering the decision 
of the Imperis1 Sonference. In other words 

even at the tins of tha decisim of the Imperial 
Gonferenoee it was not our design to hold these 
areas as our territory to the end However, 
before concrete steps could be taken in altering 
that decision our Gabiret resigned on-masce,. 
During the Koiso d4dministration the Indonesians 
declared their indep:ndanes, on which I looked 
with ths utmost ftvor. 

(¢) The Imperial Government rsucognized the 
Provisional Government of Free India on 23 October 
1943 after its este blishrisnt on 21 October of the 

same year, This Provisional Government came into 


existence pursuant to the movement to secure the 
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freedom, independence and prosperity of India under 

the leadership of Subhas Chandra Bose, the major 

participants in this movement being Indians living 

in Bast Asia. Sympathizing with their long cherished 

desires our Enpire gave full support to this 

Government in the great cause of the Great Hast 

Asiatic policy, And taking the opportunity at 

the Greater East Asia Conference, we antounced 

that we were prepared to place both the Andaman 

and Nicobur Islands, the only Indian dominions in 

our occupation at that time, under the rule of the 

Provisional Governsnent of Free India. DeD. 2760-5 
We did this too in Sympathy with our 


Greater East Asiatic policy, 


151. The Greater East Asia Conference, which 
was the third measure of Japan's Foreign policy, 
in implementing the East Asia Policy, was held in 
Tokyo on 5 and 6 November 1943 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Jépanese Government. Those who were 
present at the conference were: Mr. Wang Chin- 
wei, ths representative of the Republic of Chita; 
the President of the Administrative Yuan, Lr. gece 
Laurel, representing the Republic of the Philippines; 
Prince Wan Waithayakor, the representative of 
Thailand, Mr, Chang Ching-hui, Prime Minister, 
representing the Republic of Burma, and myself, 
the Prine Mirister and delegete of Jepan. Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the Head of the Provisional 
Governnient of Free India also attended. The object 


of the Conference was to eachangs views and negotiate 
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frankly with each other concerning the policy of 
setting up 4 new order in Greater Hast Asia, and 
ways ard means to achieve successful results in 

the Greater East Asia War. Concerning the objest of 
this conference, we had previously informed and 
discussed with the countries concerned regarding 

its nature and objectives, and the Conference had 
been convened with their tres and full agreement 

on these principles. At. the recommendation of the 
representatives of these countries I was selected to 
preside over the Conference. On the first day, 

5 November, each represertative expressed his 
opinions cor.cerning the policies and sonvictions 

of his country. On the secoid day, i.e. 6 November, 
we discussed the Joint Declaration of Greater East 


Asia, which was unanimously adopted. (Ex. 1346) 


Thus the countries concerned were in complete 
harmony in their determination to actomplish the 
successful results of the Greater East Asia War 
and in their fundamental ideals and ardor for the 
establishment of Greater East Asia, end each 
country made abundantly clear the ideal concerning 
the objective of the war end the aims for the 
establishment of Greater Fast Asia, This was followed 
by the proposal of Mr. Chéng Ching-hui, the represent- 
ative of Menchukuo, tniat we should hold meetings of 
this type at tives in the future, Then Mr. Ba 
Maw, the repr’-sent.t*tve cf Burma, proposed support 
to the Provision?1 Government of Free India, and this 


was followed by &: ualress by Mr. Subhas Chindra Bose, 
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the Head of the Provisional Government of Free 
India, regarding the independence movement in 
India. I expressed the view of the Japanese 
Government concerning the reversion of Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, (D.D.2760-E) and with this the 


Conference was closed. 


Theat this Conference was in no way compulsory 
is evidenced by the fact tht the participants in- 
dicsted tne follo..ing impressims from the coiuference. 
Mr. Laurel, the representative of the Philippine 
Islands, had this to say in his address: "My first 
words shall be those of profound appreciation and 
gretitutde ac the Great Hnpire of Japan --- 
who is sponsoring this great zonvention of the 
le.ders of the peoples of the Greater Hast Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere, so thet they may discuss 
the co.uwu0n problems effecting their safety and their 
generadl welfere and so that, also, they may, through 
personéil contact, know one another and thereby 
hasten the este blishuent and perpetuation of the 
Greéter East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere for the 
glorification not miy of the Asiatic peoples but 


of tne entire world." (Ex. 2752) 


Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the representutive of 
the Provisional Government of Free Indiz, said, 
"This Conference is not one to divide «war beoties 
anong victorious nations. This is not 4 -Corference 
of secret plots or tactics by which the smaller 


and weéker nations are to be sasrificed, nor of 
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cheating the weaker nations. This Coference is 
indeed one of liberated nations and the oe to 

create in this area of the world @ new order 

When is hased upon the solemn principles of justice, 
sovereignty, reciproc*sy and mutual help between 


nations." (D.De 2760~p) 


Mr. Ba Maw, the representative of Burma, after 
‘comer ing this ceaiferenes with other international 
conferences hitherto held, said, "It is impossible 
to exaggerate the feelings which are born out of 
an occasion like tris. For years in Burma 1 dreamt 
Iny paietito dkeans: My Asiatic blood has always 
called to other Asiatics. In my dreams, both sleeping 
and waki..g, I have alvays heard the voice of Asia 
calling to her children. Today, for the first 
time, I hear Asia's voice calling again but this 
time not in & dream. We have come together , Asiatics, 
in answer to the call, to the voice of our mother." 


(Eacencaos) 


ARMY AMD POLITICS 


152. It is charged in the Indictment thet the 
internal and forsign policies of Jépan were domineted 
and directed by 4 “criminal militaristic clique", 

In this country, however, apart from the distent 
past, there has never existed a so-celled "mili- 
taristic clique" much less a “criminel militaristic 
clique", during the period covered by the sndictment. 
In the early pert of the Meiji kia, vhen “clanship", 


actually an extension of the fuedal age, ecntrolled 
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all Teaaeaean lire, as well as the social, it 

might in a sense be called “a militaristic clique”. 
It may be seid thet it was in the reture of a. 
"clique", but in consequence of the ascendency 

of manne politics this concentrated military group, 
together with the old fuedal system, lost their 
footing in the political circle, This period, 

of course, wis distinctly prior to the yetrs re- 
ferred to in the Indictment. Thereafter, upon the 
establishment of the J&épenese Army and Navy 

as systematized nationel institutioms, and the 
emergence of a liberal political consciousness, 

the abovementioned factions could no longer be 
permitted to exist, Luter on, it is undoubtedly 

a fact thet the military Gio iaoree again appeared 
within the political orbit to replace the political 
parties, but this was not by any means a reemergence 
of the old military clique. Should the Prosecution 
heave such an erroneous belief in mind, the reference 
to & “military clique" is unquestionably a misuse 

of the term. The factor of influence at this later 
stage was the official military institution itself, 
ard not a fictional existenee The fact thet an 
official military ii:stitution arose in power was 

an outcorie of the internal and external’ surroundings 
of Japen. It was in chtiracter and in historical 
emergence antirely at variance with NAZISM and FASCISM, 
which were orgénized on a different oon cept absolutely 


both philosophicelly and politically, 


153. Involvement of the military in politics 


was due principally to the following political facteurs: 
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(1). Inupoverishment in the life of the 
Japanese people sround the time of thse Manchurian 
Incident, upheéval in the reformtion movement 
against the;jinroads of communism, and the sympathy 
of the Army and the Navy with these reform move- 
nents. 

(2) The gradual transformetion of every 
national activity into the shape of s« general 
mobilizatim system resulting from the protraction 
of the Ghine Incident, end & shifting to a complete 
wertime structure after the outbreak of the Pecific 
War , enhanced the voice of the military authorities. 

(3) In connectim with these factors, 
the independence of the Supreme Command, which was 
an important provision of the Japanese constitution, 
made the military also a powerful force within the 


politicel sphere, 


With the aforementioned elements, the first 
item, namely, the state of affairs at and around 
the times of the Manchurisn Incident, 1 f head no 
direct concern, but I 4m able to state my observations 
as one interested in the fate of my country. 
The free trade system wus broken down after World 
War I by dint of overproduetion end the extreme sel- 
fish protective policy of the big Powers. In 
consequence of this collapse of free trede, Japan 
was confronted with the decline and decay of capi-+- 
talism based on liberalisn, which night be re=- 
gured &8 & great turning point in her history, 
Thus the national stonomy of Japen sustained & severe 


blow and’the Life of the. people was extremely 
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impoverished. Moreover, the current of worldwide 
unrest expcuded and overfiowed into this courtry. 
In reality, Jepan wae impelled, against her will, 


into the midst of arn evolutionery period. 


Generally speakiig., te uypes ci movenent 
took place in Japyu dering tris metemorphosis. 
One was a radical end violent revolutionary 
movement? the other & moderate movement aimed 
at the improvement of cupitalism. The group com- 
prising the radical und violent revolutionists 
attempted darin:. ly to make use of soldiers or an 
army unit, and, further to incite end involve 
young officers, as in the cases of the 15 Mey 
Incident (of 1932) und the 26 February Incident 
(1936). Those ‘neiaonts sprung from the poor and ~ 
miserable life o* fm ‘ses, villagers and fishermen, 


which was re?ieevea upon the ermy through the 


+ 


YET 


soldiers who haasdrevs ti ammg that strata of society, 
and some younger offissre who haweeiad to sympathize 
with theri. However, such .2ts sf yiclense as the 
26 Februery Incideni, bei:y considered us a deter- 
foratim of military diecivli»e end of defiance 
to the natimal constisit sion, and, presaging dread- 
ful consequences, & thorouech military purge was 
performed and the offencers were puntshed by War 
Minister Terauchi of we Hirote Cabinet, and in- 
dividualvinvestsrence Gr politica by military, men 
thereafter strictiv foraidgden. Morenver, the War 
Minister, in his s&,..i15, orc upon his responsibility 
as ag member of the Cibinet, comsrded thet the Govern- 
ment fornulate end innlearent policies to eliminate 
this cause of socisl uneisiness (i.e. the poverty 
of the people ind the resultent confusion of thought.) 
Se pee 
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The ordinance requiring Army and Navy Ministers to 
be officers on the active list, one of the issues 
raised by the Prosecution, was revived for this 
purpose as well ss for the need of an effective 
military purgei Under these circumstances, the 
military authorities wers given a voice in the 
politicel field. Tuis was merely & natural outeme, 
arising fro:. the politicel surroundings, and was 
never the result of the ambitions of any person in 
the military organization with intentions to scontrol 


politics by means of the technique alleged by the 


. Prosecutione 


Next, the second point with respect to the 
gradual transformation of our national activity 
towards a general mobilization as prompted by the 
prolong&tim of the China Incident and the urging 
of the military authorities, along with the wartime 
organization necessitsted by the outbreak of the 
Pacific War. AS one vho wes Pero oetie rs I shell 


explain the particulars here, 


As a natural sequences cf the ebove events, and 


the war, the menegemernt of stete affairs and 


‘administration began to move toward a ‘suzcessful 


prosecution of the hrstilities as its final ob- 
jective. This naturally revolved around the Army 
and the Nevy as ite cerssr, Purticularly, since the 
institution of Imperie] Hecdquarters in November 
1937 the Military authorities gained greet power in 


politics due to the sbove reasons, in ccnjunction 
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also with the reasons hereinafter considered under 


the third factor referred to, This tendency was a 





lozical outcome of the concentratim of full 
national strength aimed at the victory we hoped to 
attain as the object, since its inception, of the 
Pacific War. If there be some who oreetess the 
Military authorities tyraiinical in that situation 

it might be said to be only a difference of opinion, 
besed upon insufficient informetion. There was 

no criminal element in the ébove participation, 

end I cannot, as one who knows the facts, agree to 


the assertion that a criminal military clique 


dominated the politics of Japan, 


Finally, I should mention point (3) concerning 
the independence of the Supreme Co..mand. According 
to the old constitution, military operations and 
military strategy, that is the Supreme Command, 
were not implied under the meaning of state 
affairs, and they were placed independently outside 
the scope of it, excluding eny interference from the 
civil administration, Thet was a system peculiar to 
Japan, which never could have 4 counterpart in any 
modern nation today. Accordingly, so far as the 
Supreme Command was concerned the Government had no 
authority to restrict or direct it but could merely 
try to coordinate the civil administration and the 
High Coimand by means of Liaison Conferences or 
Imperial Conferences or both. Furthermore, any 
such coordination could not be permitted to inelude 


operatiors end tactics, which constitute the 
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essence of war, Consequently, onee hostilities 
sterted, they were geese carried on solely in 
accordance with the unilateral desisions of the 
Supreme Coumand; the Civil Govemment served only 

to supply what the High Command demended, thus al- 
ways yielding to the latter's will, tm modern 
times, war must nsed be prosecuted on the seals 

of €@ global war, roqguiring mobilization of all the 
potentials of a nation, differing desidedly from 
thet at the ti.:.e when the system of the independence 
of the High Commend ves instituted, Indeed, Jepan 
had no ergan politicelly even to restrein the High 
Command from plunging the nation into hostilities, 
much less .no such authorative sanctio that might 
master and employ the High Commend at its own will, 
This is the reason why every successive Cabinet. 
worried and speculated o.. how to adjust and soor- 
dihate ordinary civil effairs and tm High Command. 
Being enxious to get rid of the above inconsistency, 
I dared accept the position of the Chief of the 
General Staff in February 1944 in addition to the 
Premiership. It was rather too late, then, I regret, 
to accomplish very t:uch, but by this means even, 

I could not put a finger in méitters affecting the 


Naval High Commend. 


The resultent effect of the system, therefore, 
was an increased intluwnce of the military authority, 
especially thet of the Jmpseriel Generel Headquarters, 
on the decisions anu managemert of ordinary state 


affairs and administratim. This result, too, 
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was @n indispensable consequence of the néture of 
global war ama mode: operation, so at the same time 
it was a qguestiom of merit or demerit of the 

given institution. but ot any rate no observation 


is farther from the tvuth than that a criminelistic 


military cliqus in those usve dominated and directed 





the internal énd forsigi pelicies of dmpén, 


MY _PULICY 0 -MAINTAT. MILITARY DISCIPLIVE 


ee te ae So eros wer enears emcee 





154, AS the dsolorable incidents of 15 May 
1932 and 26 February 1936 suggested a tendency for 
military officers! to interfere in politics and to 
foster factional relationships, the Aimy 
authorities were forced to handle these cases 
sternly. At the time the 26 February Incident broke 
out I was on duty as Conmander of Militery Police of 
the Kwantung Army. Upon receiving informetion from 
Tokyo I immediately ordered a thorough investigation 
of all militery «s well as sivilisn personnel 
Suspected of having any connection with the oute 
breek, and endesvored to maintain the highest mili- 
tary discipline, und to keep law and order to a high 
level, War Minister Tsraucshi took decisive measures 
to maintain military norale, prohibiting strictly 
any kind of pearcicijation by military mon in petites: 
end prevented firmly the growth of faction.el relation- 
ships in, militery circles, Successive War Ministers 
all adhered fully to the Same policy. I also 
Supported this ;olicy rigidly. In order to check 
the growth of festional relationships in military 
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circles, I made avery sndeavor, in dealing with 
personnel affairs, to prt the right man in the 

right post, considering oniy ahility and experience, 
regardless of individusl relatiensiuip or favoritism, 
In view of the characteristics of tha military 
institution, 1 sirssce? the practical use of 
organization ang system, thet is to say, I 
respected highly every onets rights end responsibil- 
itiesin his position, end endeuvored to enforce 

due end correct sequence of coumand and the business 
of each office. I also strictly prohibited mili- 
tary men from meddling in politicel affairs, 

Above &ll, since my assumption of the Premiership, 

I prevented severely any confusion of affairs be- 
tween the war Ministry 6nd the Cabinet, so that 

both of them wight not interfere with each other. 

it was true that the political organization of 
gapan was in 3 stete of general mobilization or 

of total war standing during my tenure of office 

as Wer Minister and es Prime Minister, but there 
was never et any time political control or 


domination by a military clicue. 
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155. On U.S.S.R. and Comintern. Japan never 
intended to invade U.S.S.R., which the prosecution 
has asserted, not to mention her real action. 

Rather she has been bent on defense against Russian 
aggression in East Asia in a very timorous manner, 
Especially after the establishme:.t of Manchukuo in 1932, 
has Japan devoted herself to the security and defense 
of Manchuria egainst U.S.S.R., her neighbor, in 
cooperation with her, azcordiig to the Joint Defence 
Agreement betwesn Japan and Manchukuo as well aus 

for the necessity of her defence. And to attain this 
object, the Japanese army plazed the aim of her 
military preparatiors mainly at the Russian army in 
the Has... Accordingly, the nature of the operation 
plan of the Ja,anese army towards U.S.S.R. was essent- 
jally defensive. It is true that the plen contained 
some offensive operatior:al measures, but they were 
preparations and intentions for action in case that 
Javan was by any chance forced to open the war and 
never meant that she would open the war, It was, 

of course, rot 4 design of aggression. In addition 
Japan has never co: sidered Siberia as a part of the 
Great East Asia Co~Prosperity Srhere as ths will of 
the nation. The so-called plan of "KAN TORU EL” has 
been presented to this court as prosecution evidence 
but it does not exceed this scope. It was one 


plan of replenishing materials and personnel. 


On the other hand, Japan's polisy towards 
Soviet Russia has been based on a co: sistent principle 
to always 'keep tranguility' in her relation with 
Russia. After the outbreak of the China Incident 
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followed by the Pacific War, Jayan paid close attention 
not to crzate any trouble in the North, and especially 
after the conclusion of the Russo-Jaianese Neutral- 
ity Treaty in April 1940, it wes the fundamental 
principle of our peace policy towards Russia to 

keep the Treaty firuly. It was not Japan that 

broke the Treaty and somuitted agsression in 

Augus t 1945 wnen its terms were still valid. 

Japan also hed held deep corcern in the fact that 
the influence of the Third International began to 
pervade through Fast Asia. For she had been anxious 
for long that, unless the infiltration of Communistic 
policy irto Rast Asia be checked, her public peace 
would be destroyed and the stabilization in East 
Asis upset to menace world pease. For this reason 
she enacted the Public Peace Maintenance Law in 
1925, under the WAKATSUKI Cabinet, as one of her 
fundamental domestic policies, and revised it in 
1941 with the view to take precautions for plots to 
revolutionize the national constitution, pro- 

tect private property and provide against its 
destruction by Communism. Again in the way of 
foreign policy, she reflected and realized the 

fact thet the activities of the Grinosd Communists . 
Party was one of the important causes preventing the 
establishment of pease between Jaan and China 

in the Chira Incident. Thus, she made the joint 
prevention of Communism one of the conditions for 
the settlement of the Incident: and also made the 
preyention of Communism the coumon essential policy 
among the independent states in East Asia. These 
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were #11 done with tie view to save Bast Asis from 

the dan:zer cf Bolshevization by the cooperation of 

the sountries in Bast Asia und et the same tine to 
make herself a berrier against j/Jorld Bolshevization. 
The present condition of the world two years after 

the end of World War II sloguently tells how importént 
thse 

foirziers were tor the pease of the world. 

In this co..,aritively extended statement j 
nesessarily long betause of the tomprehensive and 
vital problems jii:volvud, I kav. sttempted, under 
some imposed difficulties, to give to the members 
of this Tribunal, internatiorel in scope, and, I 
hope, in understending, the exect position of Jaran 
during its most critical period in world history, 
end the honest endeevors of its legelly selected 
officials to fors.ulate and activete sone program 
within their administrative limitations to safe-~ 


guerd the nationul honor of the Enpire. 


In so doing I have portrayed the reasons and 
the causes leading up to the Pesific Var, asserting 
with strong so_victions from «a thorough knowledg? 
of the facts thet the fruitless und devasting war 
thet broke out on Decamber &, 1941 was absolutely 
provoked by the allied powers to foree America into 
the European conflict, and that it was an unavoidable 
war of self-defense insofer as my sountry Was con- 
cerned. There were other reasons why Suropean 
powers with rich interests in East Asia desired 


United States participation, including China, ¢1l 
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of whith I have alluded to in my testimony, but there 
is +o doubt in ay mind thet our desision to make war 
was made only as a4 last resort, and by reason of 


urgent necessity. 


I have, furthermore, attempted in an abridged 
fashion to indicate tue utter absurdity of an under- 
lined. consistent plan of aggression on the part of 
Jepan exterding thrsughout the Manthurian and China 
Incidents and inte tne sianifcold ramifications of thé 


. 


Pacific War, as can 'e rsadily otserved from the 
fundamentel end unchangestlie adm nistrative processes 
in Jevan such a scheme or so-s3lled sonspiracy (which 
is unknown ir our country } formed by a few officials 
émong many, and continued with cor.centrated purpose 
over @ long period of years, through numerous Cabinet 
changes, is unthinkable to persons of reasou and 
intelligence. I fail utterly to understand the 
re&soni.g of the Prosecution i: this fantastic 


aozuusetion, 


There have been many iéges of testimony in- 
troduced hers in a vain attempt to prove that the 
Hast Asia policy advossted by Japen \.as aggressive 
in nature and “as superimposed uron & plan to 
insugurate the Perzific Wer and drive the white 
race from their fruitful field in East Asia, My 
testimony in this particular should be crystal 
clear as to the real intent of that logical and 


natural incentive, 


<2 have attempted to cover in some degree the 


particuler questions pertéining to internatioal 
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lew and the beginning of hostilities in the Pasufic 
War, and €lso to the peculiar system in Japan 
relative to Governmerit and the High Command, and 
especially the exact positim end responsibilities 
of the Baperor in our system of natimel affairs. 

I hope my explanations thereto my be of benefit 

to the Tribunal in judging the guilt or imnocense 


of myself und my fellow accused, 


In toncluding my evidence at this and perhaps 
the only time permittod to ne under the rules of 
this Court, may I reiterate thet the policy of 
Japan, and certainly the choice of her duly con- 
stituted officisls of state, involved neither 
aggression nor exploitation, Step by step, through 
numberous legally selected Cabinets, and without a 
variance in regulérly constituted governmental 
prosedure, our country finally was brought face to 
face with- stark reality, and to us who at that period 
were weighted with the duty of deciding the fate of 
our ration, ¢ wer of sslf-exist«nee wes our only 
alternative. Je stéked the fate of our country on 
that decision and lost, bringing about the present 


plight @s we see it before our eyes. 


The query &8 to whether or not the war was a 
just one considered from the viewpoint of internetionel 
lew Gnd _hs respousibility for defeet are two 
different matters clearly distinguishable, The 
forner is & problem between foreign countries and 
@ legel one, but I believe firmly and will contend 
to tho last thet it was 4 war of self-defense end 
in no manner 4 violation of presently acknowledged 
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international lew, Never at any tiie did I ever 
conceive that the waging of this var would or could be 
challenged by the victors és 6n international crime 

or thet regulurly constituted public officials of 

the vanquished nation would be charged individually 

as criminals under any recognized international law or 


under alleged violations of treaties between nations, 


As to the otner question, the responsibility 
for defeet, I fesl thet it devolves upon myself as 
Premier, The responsibility in that sense I am 


not only willing but sincerely desire to aczept fully. 
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in «scordanze with iy conscience I swear to 
tell tie while truth, withholding nothing and adding 
nothing 


TOJO, Hideki (Seal) 


On tiiis 19th day of December 1947 


At Tokyo 


Deponent: TOJO, Hideki 


I, Ichiro Kiyose, hereby certify that the 
above stetcrent was sworn to by the deponent, who 
affixea his signature and seal thereto in the presence 
of this witness. 


On the same date 


At Tokyo 


Witness: Ichiro Kiyose (Seal) 





Trenslation Certificate 


I, Ichiro Kiyose, of the defense, hereby 
certify thet I am convergent with the English and 
Japanese languages, end thet the foregoing is,. 
to the best of my knowledge end belief, & correct 
translation of the original document, 





Ichiro Kiyose (Seal) 


Tokyo 
19 December 1947 





